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For the Companion. 
MRS. WYNN’S TRUNE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


If the Hammersmith coach had been a trifle 
less crowded on a certain summer afternoon, 
then Larry Brook, instead of being a plain, 
hard-working farmer, would have been heir to 
afortune. On such slight events does the des- 
tiny of a lifetime sometimes turn. 

And why not, since the slightest variation of 
the laws of nature would upset the universe, 
and send sun, moon and stars all crashing to- 
gether, like a couple of locomotives on the Erie 
Railroad? It happened thus. 

Mrs. Wynn had come down to Hammersmith 
to visit her nephew, Hiram Brook, and, while 
there, had taken a fancy to his son Larry, and 
had offered to adopt him as her own. 

As Mr. Brook had no wealth but the olive- 
plants which grew in such profusion around 
his table, and Mrs. Wynn was rich and child- 
less, the plan seemed an eligible one for both 
parties. 

As for Larry, it suited him exactly, for, al- 
though sixteen years of age, he was an invet- 
erate idler, and nothing could have been more 
delightful than the prospect of having his wants 
supplied without any effort of his own. 

The matter was, therefore, easily arranged to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, and Mrs. Wynn, 
on the summer afternoon before alluded to, stood 
on the door-step, awaiting the arrival of the 
Hammersmith coach, which, I may as well men- 
tion, was a one-horse wagon. 

She did not have to wait long, for Mr. Jinks 
prided himself on his punctuality, and, dashing 
up to the door, he alighted with one bound, and 
was about to help his passenger into the wagon, 
when she drew back, saying,— 

“There’s my baggage, Mister.” 

“Can’t take no baggage, ma’am; I’m full,” 
responded Mr. Jinks; “but my boy’ll be along 
with the wheelbarrow in a minute. Jump right 
in.” 

“Not without my baggage,” said Mrs. Wynn, 
resolutely, pointing to a small hair trunk, with 
the letters “D. W.” in brass nails on the cover. 

“But I tell you I’m full. Why, it seems as 
though everybody was going to the depot this 
morning. There’s "Squire Wood, that’s one, 
and Miss Croft, the milliner, that’s two,” began 
Mr. Jinks. 

“It's nothing to me who goes, or who stays 
athome. It’s your business to take passengers 
and their baggage, and without mine I don’t 
budge an inch.” And the great green calash 
on Mrs. Wynn’s head shook with excitement. 

“The boy’ll get there as soon as I do; besides, 
I'm early this morning,” said Mr. Jinks. 

“I go where my trunk does,” said Mrs. Wynn, 
doggedly. 

“Then, ma’am, you’ll be obliged to go in the 
Wheelbarrow,” said Mr. Jinks, who was fast 
losing his politeness. 

“Come, now, I guess I can fix it all right,” 
said Mr. Brook, who perceived that the quarrel 
Was becoming serious. “You just go along with 
Jinks, auntie, and Larry shall put Mungo to the 
cart, and take the trunk. He’ll get to the depot 
first, I'll warrant. Mungo, he’s a cleaver.” 

Both the belligerents detested a compromise, 
but it seemed to be the only thing left for them; 
So the old lady suffered herself to be helped into 
the wagon, with the observation that Jinks was 
* pig-headed fellow ;” and he, as he sprang in 
after her, remarked that he “didn’t see why a 
Wheelbarrow wasn’t as good for her trunk as 
for other folkses;” at the same time touching 
Up his horse with a suddenness which nearly 
whisked the green calash off her head. 

b See that you’re there in season. Don’t stop 

*y the way,” called Mrs. Wynn to Larry, look- 

img back over her shoulder. To which that 

youth replied, though not till she was out of 
g,— 
aan if 0 before with the bottle and bag, 
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MRS, WYNN’S TRUNK. 


“Well, there’s no hurry. Jinks said he was 
early,” he said to himself, as he strolled off to 
the barn in a leisurely way, stopping to play 
with Tiger as he went, and to look for eggs in 
the nest under the wood-pile. 

Eventually he did harness Mungo, and was 
driving out of the gate at a good pace, when he 
heard his mother calling, ‘Larry! Larry!” 

“Whoa, Mungo. What is it, mother?” 

“You’ve forgotten the trunk,” said she. 

“So I have,” exclaimed he, jumping out, and 
lifting it into the cart. ‘Well, it’s only three 
miles to the depot;” and, whipping up Mungo, 
he disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

But distance doesn’t always consist in miles. 
Presently he saw Tiger treeing a squirrel, and 
it was not in Larry’s nature to refuse to share 
the sport. Close by was the frog-pond, but this 
he passed with no further delay than just to 
“shy” a stick at it for Tiger to plunge after. 

As he turned the corner by the Millikens’ 
house, he saw Jeannie standing under the but- 
ternut tree. Somehow she always was standing 
there when he passed, and he wondered if she 
was when everybody passed—Jinks, for instance. 
He did not believe she was, and the thought 
gave him satisfaction. 

He drew up under the shade of the butternut, 
and stopped to chat with her a little while. 
Time flew by unheeded, and when he looked at 
his watch, he found he had less than ten min- 
utes to go the remaining mile. Much surprised 
was Mungo to feel the strokes of the whip on 
his glossy sides, for he had never been used to 
such treatment. But he fully justified his rep- 
utation of being a “cleaver,” and sped over the 
rough road with mane and tail flying, the cart 
jolting from side to side, and Tiger, at the top 
of his speed, bringing up the rear, though he 
understood no better than Mungo what it was 
all about. 

They did not even pause at the bridge, which 
was very much out of repair, but crossed it with 
a bound and a jolt, Tiger following with a loud 
yelp. 

On they sped—the depot was in sight—the 
engine was panting on the track. The crowd 
sprang to the right and left as Larry dashed 
toward the platform, shouting, “Just in time!” 
He leaped from the cart, and Mr. Jinks came 

running to his aid. 

“Where— where—is the trunk?” ejaculated 
Mr. Jinks. . 

“Where is the trunk?” cried Mrs. Wynn. 

“Jimini! It’s gone,” gasped Larry. (That 
was a favorite expression of his, and I suppose 
meant Gemini, one of the signs of the zodiac.) 

The bell, rang, and the conductor shouted, 
“All aboard;’’ but aboard Mrs. Wynn declared 





follow after with little Jack nag.’”’ 


“Most likely it slipped out the back of the 
cart,” said Mr. Jinks; “‘there’s nothing to hin- 
der. In that case we shall find it, sure.” 

So the cars glided swiftly away, and left Mrs. 
Wynn behind. But, although they sought care- 
fully every inch of ground between the depot 
and Mr. Brook’s house, although they adver- 
tised, and inquired, and offered rewards, the 
trunk was not found, nor the slightest clue to 
its loss obtained. 

Tiger was observed to loll out his tongue and 
look knowing whenever the subject was men- 
tioned, but, if he knew any thing avout it, he 
kept it to himself. 

As for Mrs. Wynn, her wrath against Larry 
knew no bounds. “I believe you stole it,’ said 
she. “Any way, you’re a careless, good-for- 
nothing jack-a-napes, and never a cent of my 
moncy shall you get. If I see you so much as 
coming toward my house, I’ll set the dog on 
you.” 

With that she shook the dust off her feet and 
departed. She died in the course of a few years, 
and her money went to another branch of the 
family. Thus ended Larry’s hopes of being an 
heir. 

The lesson was not lost upon him, however, 
for, finding how dearly his dilatory habits had 
cost him, he straightway resolved to mend them, 
and in course of time was as noted for industry 
as he-had been for idleness. He married Jean- 
nie Milliken, and bought a farm in Hammer- 
smith. 

Long years afterwards, when the miller was 
grinding corn, one day the wheel stopped sud- 
denly. He removed the obstruction, which 
seemed at first to be an old log, but, on close 
examination, a box, stained and defaced by 
lying under water. He kicked it aside, and 
went about his work. 

When Larry Brook came to mill on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, as he stood outside, waiting 
for his grist to be ground, his eye chanced to 
fall on this box. It had now become dried by 
exposure to the sun, and he saw something 
shining through the long grass tangled about it. 

Listlessly, and from mere idle curiosity, he 
pushed aside the grass with his whip, and read 
the letters “D. W.,’’ formed by brass-headed 
nails. His heart gave a jump, and his. memory 
flew back over the intervening years, to the day 
when, a lad, he stopped to talk with Jeannie 
under the butternut tree, and to the wild ride 
that followed the delay, for, in the unsightly 
object before him, he recognized the trunk so 
mysteriously lost, and so anxiously sought for. 

Tiger seemed to recognize it too, thonzh he 


during his master’s investigation, but now he 
set up a howl. Tiger saw it as it fell from the 
cart into the stream, that day, as they were 
crossing the bridge—in fact, it grazed his nose, 
and that was why he yelped so loud. 


The miller readily resigned all claim to it, 


and Larry took it home, and examined the con- 
tents at his leisure. There was nothing but 
clothing, save a box locked, and guarded with 
many strings. Larry opened it somewhat eager- 
ly, thinking, perhaps, of silver and gold; but it 
contained only a mass of paper, saturated, and 
adhering together. 


There were bank bills, but of what amount 


none could tell; they were ruined beyond ree- 
ognition; and other papers, too, which seemed 
to have been bonds and notes of great value, 
but they were now utterly worthless. 


Larry threw them all into the fire with a tear 


in his eve,—not for his own disappointment, to 
his honor be it said, but in momentary sympa- 
thy with the old woman who had meant so 


kindly toward him, and whom he had so poorly 


requited. 
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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F Townsend. 
CuapTer XII. 
What could I say? For a few moments 
Knight’s story almost stunned me. I think he 
dii not need any words. He knew how my 
heart pitied him. 
Soon he lifted his head from his knee, and 
trying the old, jaunty air and tone, said,— 
“You won’t quite forget me, old fellow, wiil 
you, when I’m tossing off there among the 
whales ?” 
“You are not going in that whaling ship,” I 
exclaimed, hardly knowing what 1 said. 
“Why not? Who is to prevent me, I'd like to 
know?” 
I began to see my way clearer now. “Your 
conscience—the thoughts of your father and 
mother.” 

His lips ¢rew pale and tremulous. “I ought 
to have thought of them before. I should only 
carry back shame and disgrace, for I’ not only 
expelled from college, but ’'m no better than a 
thief? Don’t I tell you that I’ve used my un- 
cle’s name and credit to get money since I’ve 
been here! And they thought I was to win hon- 
ors in college, and return home something they 
could be proud of! I know them better than 
you do. They’ll never forgive dishonesty.” 

I knew them better than he supposed. [ 
knew, too, of what he was thinking now. 

All these years one memory had festered in 
me, a single plague-spot amid all my thoughts, 
pure and wholesome otherwise. It was the 
dread of Aunt Agnes’s words, the terror lest 
there was some hidden truth in them—lest some 
moral taint which [ had inherited clung to me, 
and would break out sooner or later in foulness 
and crime. 

It had haunted and touched with its sharp 
sting of pain many of my happiest hours, I 
drew now a deeper, fresher breath. That black, 
nameless something which had clung to my 
soul, seemed to roll off. The light was like the 
dawn that came in upon that one darkened 
réom of my soul, with the singing of birds and 
the fresh sweetness of flowers. 

Knight’s father was an honest man. He held 
his honor unsoiled among men, and yet for all 
that, his son had done a deed that I would not 
have taken on my own soul, although I had 
gone the next moment and laid down my head 
upon the scaffold. I saw then, as I never did 
before, how only to a certain degree we can 
help each other here. Under God every man 
and every child makes his own life and char- 
acter. 

But as my brain and heart cleared, these 





had changed from a gay puppy to a dog well 
stricken in years, since he saw it last. 





she would not go without her trunk. 


He had been sniffing, and wagging his tail 


thoughts only made me more pitiful to my 
cousin, more resolute, if possible, to drag him 
out from the deep waters in which he was go- 
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ing down, deeper and darker than the hungry| Still, I could not shake off the old feeling, 


river out of which I had once dragged him. 

“Knight,” I said, “it isn’t time to say what 
they won’t forgive, until you’ve tried them.” 

“Somebody did try them once, who had bet- 
ter excuses than I for what he’d done. I know 
how my mother and uncle treated him. I don’t 
intend to give them the same chance with me.” 

“So do I know.” 

He started and stared at me. 
know?” 

“That it was my father whom you meant just 
now.” 

He was so amazed, that I think for the mo- 
ment he forgot about himself. 

“How do you know? Who told you?” he 
stammered. 

“No matter, I know all youdo. And Knight 
Thurlow there is only one way before you, to 
go back, and face the worst, and tcll them all 
you’ve done, and then if they will not hear 
you—if they turn you off,—you can go away 
from them, taking your future into your own 
hands—but not now.” 

“Yl never do it,” he said, harshly, stamping 
about the chamber. “I’d have my neck wrung 
off first. I shouldn’t think that, knowing what 
you do, you would offer such advice.” ’ 

“You are your mother’s son, and that is 
nearer than a brother. 
you Y”’ 

His face worked a moment and then it settled 
down into hardness again. “I know that, but 
she was proud of me too. It’s no use to urge 
me, I have made up my mind, and all the 
world cannot change me. I shall ship to-mor- 
row on the whaler.” 

One more effort | made to hold him. “If you 
do, Knight Thurlow, if you shirk off in this 
way, you will be a miserable coward.” 

He started. The old hot passion came into 
his eyes. The old fierce blaze I had seen one 
day long ago in the barn. In another moment 
he would have struck me. But one memory 
made his arm drop. 

“Nobody but you should call me by that 
name, Torrey Holbrook.” 

“What other would you deserve? No—hear 
me, for I will speak. I have a right to speak. 
You have done wrong, terribly wrong, and now 
is it brave or manly to run away, instead of go- 
ing back and facing the worst, and owning the 
whole truth, and commencing your life anew!” 

Ilis face—his young, smooth boy face seemed 
to grow sharp and old with its anguish. I 
could feel as he stood before me how he shook 
from head to foot. 

“O, Torrey, 1 can’t bring myself to it—I 
can’t. Just think of them all staring at me, 
and knowing I was expelled from college, and 
no better than a common thief!” 

“But you would know that you had done 
what was right at last, and if you skulk off in 
this way, and set your foot aboard that whaler, 
I believe you are lost forever. If you ever come 
back to us, it will not be Knight Thurlow, but 
some poor, miserable, broken down wretch, and 
in your secret soul you know it.” 

Iie paced up and down the room, the tears 
running over his cheeks, and he, the proud 
boy !—not so much as trying to hide them. 

“O Torrey, I can’t go home,—I can’t. I’d 
rather go to prison.” 

“No, you hadn’t, Knight. It isn’t too late 
to turn back yet. You are only a boystill. A 
good, honorable manhood is before you, if you’ll 
only look the evil straight in the face, and live 
itdown. Face right about. Beaman. Show 
the stuff you’re made of, and don’t give up 
yet.” 

So I talked, for 1 could talk as I never had 
before, now the ache and the soreness had all 
slipped from my soul. The dawn came and 
looked at last over the tops of the tall, crowded 
houses, into the little chamber, and found me 
still trying to lift my cousin out of the mire 
and guilt where he had slimed himself. 

At last he burst out, “If somebody would go 
with me—if somebedy would only do it- for 
me!” 

I started—a sudden flash of heat going all 
over me. There was nothing I would not do to 
save my cousin—but to go back to the Pinery— 
it was like thrusting my hand in the fire. Since 
that miserable morning when I had last crossed 
its threshold, I had never been in sight of it 
again. I never meant to be. 

It was true my relatives had sent very cordial 
invitations to Pressy and me to visit them, but 
I loathed the very thought of the spot where I 
had suffered so bitterly. 

Ihad not seen any of the family since their 
visit to Oak’s Head, although there had come 
kind leticrs from Aunt Agnes, and gifts of 
pretty dresses and playthings for Pressy, and 
books for me. 


“What do you 


Remember how she loves |- 


that my father’s sin still clung to me in their 
eyes—that they watched and waited for the 
taint to show itself. But all that dread and 
fear were gone now. If they did me this wrong 
and injustice let them look to it. It was not 
my fault. I would cast out that dread also from 
my life. 

Yet this going back to the Pinery, to the 
proud, stern faces there, was a formidable thing. 
I was a shy boy, and the old memories were 
quick with life still, and it cost mea struggle 
to think of putting my head once more under 
that roof. 

But I looked at Knight, and the sight of his 
wretched face, and the thought of his danger, 
and that I was the only plank to which he 
clung, made me hesitate no longer. 

I went to him and pulled up the wretched 
face that was covered with his hands. 

“Knight, I will go with you to the Pinery.” 

It was long, even then, before I could wrest 
the promise from him that he would accompany 
me, but I got it at last. 

I had conquered. 

There were only three hours before the north- 
ern train would start, and there wes a long 
day’s ride before us. I considered what was to 
be done. ‘ 

As for Knight, the proud, self-reliant boy was 

so absorbed by his own wretchedness that he 
was now quite broken down and helpless. 
I thought of Pressy, and what a shadow must 
come down on the sweet, watchful face when 
the stage drove in at night, for this very morn- 
ing I was to have left the city. My valise was al- 
ready packed—little gifts for Esther and Pressy 
stowed down in the corners—and my thoughts 
had been full of wonderful sightsI had seen 
and tales I had to tell, which would be like a 
wind from the great, bustling city borne in 
suddenly upon the quiet of the cottage at Oak’s 
Head. 

But all that was swallowed up now in the 
thought of the work I had to do—the work for 
life or death. 

I made my plans promptly. These were, to 
go first to my friends and make what excuse I 
could for passing the night with my cousin, and 
convince them—they had confidence in me—that 
circumstances compelled me to start with my 
cousin for the Pinery. Then there must be a 
note sent to Pressy, to relieve all anxiety in 
that quarter. 

Then I looked at Knight, as he sat in the cor- 
ner, with his old, sharp, wretched face, and 
went to him. 

“Come, cheer up, Knight, cheer up! We'll 
tide it over these breakers yet. Just think you 
are going home, that is all.” 

“Home!”’ He looked at me, something quiver- 
ing and working all over his face. “I haven’ta 
home any more.” 

“Yes, you have. If they turn you off at the 
Pinery, there’s Oak’s Head. I promise a wel- 
come for you there as long as you choose to 
stay. We'll forget all these troubles and have 
jolly times together yet.” 

Asmile that was like the old Knight I re- 
membered, twinkled for a moment across the 
boy’s face. He grasped my hand. “You’re a 
good fellow, Torrey, the best friend I ever 
had!” 

Suddenly a fear smote me, that when I re- 
turned, I might find him gone. I knew what a 
reckless, despairing state he was in, arid when 
I was gone those fierce, desperate moods would 
be let loose on him, and they might hurry him 
into some frenzy, which would shape his whole 
future into mischance and misery. 

The whaling ship was to sail at ten o’clock. 
He might go on board, and there would be an 
end of him. 

“Knight,” I said, “put your hands in mine, 
and promise me that you will not leave this 
room until I return.” 

The wild, half-defiant look came into his 
eyes. “Do you, too, fear to trust me?” 

“Not if you promise me, Knight.” 

He was silent a moment. Then he placed his 
hot hand in mine and promised what I asked, 
and I left him. 

It was more than two hours, despite my ut- 
most haste, before I returned. My heart was in 
my throat as I opened the door. What if, after 
all, the room should be empty! 

He was there—thank God! I said that in my 
heart, as I caught the first glimpse of him. 

He came toward me, his lips white and 
strained. 

“What is the matter, Knight?” 

“Nothing new, but I have had an awful 
struggle to keep my word, an awful struggle. 
If it had not been for that promise—if it had 
been made to any other but you, Torrey Hol- 


“But I have,” Aandin my joy I fairly hugged 
him. “Some time you will thank me for keeping 
you. But thereisno time to sparenow. We 
must hurry to the train.” 
(To be concluded.) 
sare neta 
THE KING’S JEWEL. 


*Twas a night to make the bravest 
Shrink from the tempest’s breath, 

For the winter snows were bitter, 
And the winds were cruel as death. 


All day on the roofs of Warsaw 
Had the white storm sifted down, 

Till it almost hid the humble huts 
Of the poor, outside the town. 


And it beat upon one low cottage 
With a sort of reckless spite, 

As if to a.'d to their wretchedness 
.Who sat oy its hearth that night. 


Where Dorby, the Polish peasant, 
Took his pale wife by the hand, 

And told her that when the morrow came 
They would have no home in the land. 


No human hand would aid him 
With the rent that was due at morn; 
And his cold, hard-hearted landlord 
Had spurned his prayers with scorn. 


Then the poor man took his Bible, 
And read, while his eyes grew dim, 
To see if any comfort 
Were written there for him; 


When he suddenly heard a knocking 
On the casement, soft and light; 

It wasn’t the storm; but what else could be 
Abroad in such a night? 


Then he went and opened the window, 
But for wonder scarce could oes 

As a bird flew in with a jewelled ring 
Held flashing in his beak. 


*Tis the bird I trained, said Dorby, 
And that is the precious ring 
That once I saw on the royal hand 
Of our good and gracious king. 


And if birds, as our lesson tells us, 
Once came with food to men, 

Who knows, said the foolish t, 
But they might be sent ! 


So he hopefully went with the morning, 
And knocked at the palace gate, 

And gave to the king the jewel 
They had searched for long and late. 


And when he had heard the story 
Which the peasant had to tell; 

He gave him a fruitful garden, 
And a home wherein to dwell. 


And Dorby wrote o’er the doorway 
These words, that all might see: 
“Thou hast called on the Lord in trouble, 
And He hath delivered thee!” 
Pua@se Cary. 
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For the Companion. 
LILLY ARLINGTON. 

I don’t believe you ever saw a more beautiful 
village than Ivry Lower Falls. For many years 
it was the dwelling place of a few farmers, who 
gathered in their grain yearly, and lived in 
peace with each other. 

Ivry had a beautiful river running through 
banks of the softest green, and a few red men 
and their families lived near the falls, built 
their fires in peace, and made baskets of the 
fine willow withes that grew there in abun- 
dance. They dwelt in tents, these primitive 
people, and were happy. 

Not many years passed before other people 
found out that there were few as lovely spots as 
Ivry Lower Falls. There were hills that took 
on the loveliest colors before sunset,—shades of 
such softness and tenderness, that it seemed as 
if some great Titian of the skies had dipped his 
pencil in the very fountain of all beauty, and 
spread the wonderful tints in honor of the retir- 
ing king of day. 

There were fields as level as the ocean on a 
still summer’s day; there were the falls—danc- 
ing, leaping, laughing waters, falling from rock 
to rock, and sporting with the venerable mosses 
that clung, lovingly, to the stones; and then, as 


pearls and emeralds, rubies and sapphires, 
much more splendid than the real things them- 
selves. 


populous. : 

But, alas! An evil spirit was sent into their 
midst, a spirit that always makes fertility and 
beauty as barren and wretched, indeed, more 
desolate, because more fatal, than the desert 
itself. 

The demon entered that lovely place, for, call 
it what you will, it is a demon of the most ter- 
rible kind. Be sure, whenever you gaze into 
the crimson depths of a glass of wine, a fright- 
ful thing, with eyes that fascinate, and fangs 
that poison, lies coiled there. 

Round and round in shining rings, its flat- 
tened head close where your lips will be if you 
touch the glass to sip, it fastens itself, and fat- 
tens on the very life of the drinker. 

Every poor, pitiful, trembling drankard will 








brook, you would not have found me here.” 





the white sheet broke, it came in showers of 


So Ivry Falls grew and thrived, and, before 
one could imagine it possible, a handsome ho- 
tel was built, and gradually the town became 


es 


the rich man’s table, in the pauper’s hovel, in 
the gaudy window of the great dram-shop, or 
even in your own home,—think of the demon, 
and don’t touch it. 

If Judge Arlington had only thought of this, 
he would never have come to Ivry Lower Falls 
to live, because he had a large practice in the 
city, and was a useful man. 

He was very commanding in his appearance, 
one of the noblest persons I ever saw; and, 
though he was not an old man, his hair was as 
white as silver. 


and her name was Lilly, the loveliest child that 
was ever seen, I sometimes think,—with a sweet, 
laughing face, hair like gold, and eyes like 
heaven. 

Her mother had been beautiful, but she was 
a sad, broken-down woman. She had known 
what others had not foreseen, that Judge Ar. 
lington was becoming a drunkard. She knew 
that he squandered his money, and that he 
made this last effort to try and save himself. 
Alas! The hotel was there, aud the bar, and 
the judge was so popular, 86 witty, so ready 
with kind words and smiles, that he only went 
down faster than ever in Ivry Lower Falls. 

In time he grew shabby, gave up work, 
lounged and drank, drank and lounged. Then 
he lost friends, and influence, and money. The 
wife’s friends begged her to leave him, but she 
could not see it to be her duty. 

First the silver was sold, then the handsome 
furniture, and finally they left the handsome 
house, with white pillars in front, and moved 
into a shabby tenement house. 

Little Lilly, who had looked so neat and 
pretty when she first eame to Ivry, began to he 
shabby, and then ragged. 

The judge grew even worse, and was some- 
times seen lying by the road-side, dead drank. 
Dear little Lilly, sometimes when the hours 
rolled on and he did not come, would go in 
search of him, and more than one stout- 
hearted man has felt his eyes grow dim with 
pitiful tears at sight of that sweet child, kneei- 
ing patiently by her insensible father in the 
dust of the road, shading his swollen face from 
the sun with her bit of a handkerchief. 

At last the man )* ke the heart of the wo 
man he had promised to love and to cherish, 
and Lilly was left alone with her wretched 
father. 

They moved once more into a hovel, that was 
given them as a charity, and here, surrounded 
by discomfort, Lilly sat down with the man who 
had no mercy either on her or himself. 

But, she loved him as such men are seldom 
loved. Christ had put into her little heart 
a ‘tender sympathy, more like that felt by the 
angels, for this lost soul. 

For hours she would hold his burning head, 
and bathe it; with saintly meekness would she 
bear his wicked abuse. He seldom touciicd her 
—it was only his tongue; that, sect on fire of 
hell, made her heart ache with its blasphemy. 
Where did the child learn such saintliness? 
Her mother had taught her to pray, but who 
taught her to bear this great sorrow with the 
majestic meekness of a soul that has battled 
with wrong for scores of years? The holy God 
was fitting her for a great work. 

One night there was a storm. The ral 
poured in torrents; the lightning wrapped the 
world in sheets of living flame. 

Judge Arlington was ill, and there was 10 
liquor in the house. It was very late, nearly 
eleven o’clock, and little Lilly had fallen asleep, 
and was dreaming sweetly of her dear mother. 

It mattered not to her father that her little 
hands were tired with their ministry for him, 
he awoke her, and told her to go to the hotel 
for brandy. 

Accustomed to obey, she took the bottle and 
ventured out, but the storm appalled her. She 
came back with trembling and tears, her lovely 
hair uncurled and wet; but the father said “Go! 
with the glare of a maniac. 

Once more she moved to the door; @ flash of 
blinding light made her dizzy, and again she 
retreated; but still he bade her be off. ; 

So she went blindly through the tempest. 
Near the hotel was a steep embankment. There 
were no lights to show it, and the helpless cre 
ture, confused, terrified, made the false step- 

They found her on the rocks below, for ~ 
landlord, just closing the bar, heard her shriek. 

“Don’t let father know,” came from her white 
lips, as they carried her into the hotel. = 
light of the lamp fell upon the neck of = 
broken bottle, which she had not let g2,— 
mournful truth was too apparent. 

They did “let father know,” and the misery 
ble man came staggering through the = 
and pushed through the crowd at the pe : 
For once he did not call for brandy, and 





tell you this is true. Wherever you see it,—on 
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tall form and white head were bowed with an- 


ish. 
rt papa, dear!” 
“Lilly! Lilly!” 


The patient smile on lips white with anguish, 
the clinging tenderness of the little fingers, 
quivering with pain! It was a sight to grieve 
angels. 

“Papa, kiss me, dear papa.” 

“Q, child—I—kiss you? God forbid, for I 
have killed you!” 

“No, papa; it wasn’t you, for! fell over. You 
didn’t know how dark it was—so dark!” shud- 
dering. 

Presently she beckoned him to come closer. 

“Papa,” she said, faintly, “if I die, won’t you 
promise me never to touch—it—again? O, 
papa, won’t vou promise ?” 

“LiJly, my angel, God saw you suffer. He is 
taking you away—the dearest child man ever 
had. What shall I do?” 

He burst into a passion of tears. The land- 
lord was crying silently behind the counter. 
His wife was sobbing. 

“Jesus will help you,” were the next slowly 
spoken words, and the little voice grew very 
faint. She struggled to clasp his hand, whis- 
pering, “Promise, do promise; I want to tell 
mamma.” 

“My lamb! my angel! I promise. So help 
me, God! Ill die before I’ll touch the accursed 
thing.” 

There was a deep silence,—what did it mean? 
AsiJence that seemed as if the world had sud- 
denly ceased to be, and in its stead was an aw- 
ful void. 

What did it mean? 

That the little soul had struggled out of its 
broken tenement, and, on that promise, more 
beautiful than a chariot of gold, she had gone 
to heaven. 

The judge fell back, ghastly asacorpse. The 
landlord confessed he never wished to see an- 
other such sight. The conscience within him 
had waked up; his soul was stirred to its 
depths. 

All Iwry seemed in mourning. Throngs went 
up to the hotel where the white, peaceful angel 
slept in the darkened room. 

She was freshly robed in pure- white, and 
sweet, smiling blossoms, such as she had loved, 
were laid in her no longer caressing fingers. As 
the people went in solemnly, as they came out 
weeping, they could hear in the distance the 
terrible cries of a wounded soul. The judge 
was suffering with the fearful delirium of the 
drunkard. 

The bar was shut up. 

‘Til run no more risks for my soul,” the 
landlord said, and his great, shaggy eyebrows 
worked, and his lips, unaccustomed to tender- 
hess, quivered. 

There was a funeral—the largest ever known 
in Ivry Lower Falls. 

The waters leaped and danced, and threw 
sprays of jewels as the little martyr was borne 
by, and the flowers, trembling in the soft 
breeze, held bright drops, that were not tears, 
on theirpetals. Such things weep not at death. 

On the lovely pale face tbe red sun shone, 
and the sweet features seemed written all over 
with an angelic peace, which the pure in heart 
understood. They laid her regretfully under 
the mould, and went away lingeringly, one by 
one. 

The judge recovered, but he always seemed 
to feel that angel presence, and he never lifted 
the cup to his lips again—never! never! 

The landlord called all the village together, 
and set them to work demolishing cas':s and 
emptying bottles. Laughing boys took great 
Jugs down to the banks of the river, and just 
under the rustic bridge let out the evil spirits, 
for which, happily, not even the swine were 
waiting. 

The grave of sweet Lilly Arlington is a sacred 
shrine to one pilgrim at least. Every year the 
Judge, who has taken his manhood out of the 
Mt of its degradation and given it to Christ for 


Prification, kneels in tears on that dear, flower- 
©vered turf, 


He is always alone, but the words that burst 


from his lips are sometimes overheard : 


“O, my lamb, behold me, saved—but at what 


4 sacrifice!” 
ee ee ae 


THE BANANA A CURSE. 


_ The banana is getting to be a favorite Inxury 
in this country, and many think how fine it 
Mt be if it only grew here, and they could 
lave this delicious fruit cheap, and in large 
quantities. But an intelligent writer says it is 
® curse rather than a blessing where it zrows, 


aaae it saves the necessity of labor: 


, - Dilke believes that the banana plant is 
ne of the great curses of tropical countries, 


because it will support life with no labor. It 
grows as a weed, and hangs down its bunches 
of ripe, tempting fruit into your lap as you lie 
in its cool shade. It will make nothing; you 
can eat it raw or fried, and that is all; you can 
eat it every day of your life without becoming 
tired of its taste; without suffering in your 
health, you can live on it exclusively. The 
terrible results of the plentiful possession of 
this tree are seen in Ceylon, at Panama, in the 
coast-lands of Mexico, at Auckland, in New 
Zealand. At Pitcairn’s Island the plantain- 
grove has beaten the missionary from the field; 
there is much lip Christianity, but no practice, 
to be got from a people who possess the fatal 
plant. The cocoanut cannot come near it as an 
agent of mischief.” 


a sd 
For the Companion. 
SIM FLAT, THE CLIMBER. . 


An overgrown, good-natured boy, whom his 
playmates called “Sim Flat,” was remarkable 
for two acquirements,—eating and climbing. 
Had prizes been offered for skill in these ac- 
complishments, Sim Belknap would have taken 
them. 

As soon as he could walk, he developod a re- 
markable facility for getting above other peo- 
ple’s heads, at every opportunity. First he 
mounted to the top of his grandfather’s easy 
chair, and next to the sideboard, where a plate 
of apples was usually kept. After that, dough- 
nuts and white sugar allured him to the top 
shelf in the pantry. 

He practised at climbing till he became an 
expert, and nothing was safe from his depreda- 
tions unless it was under lock and key. 

He also developed, about this time, a remark- 
able facility for disposing of fabulous supplies 
of food, so that his father was obliged to al- 
lowance him, and that allowance was double 
what any other child at table desired. 

As other mothers told of the winning ways 
and bright speeches of their little boys, poor 
Mrs. Belknap told how high Simmy could 
climb,—she never told of his eating, however. 

When the time came for Sim to go to school, 
the family were very glad, expecting that the 
teacher of the primary department would man- 
ufacture brains forhim. But they were mistak- 
en. After toiling three months he knew his 
letters; and another quarter made him master of 
a-b, ab, and b-a, ba. There he stuck for nearly 
a year, but when he was ten years old he could 
read, “A-man-had-a-dog.” ‘The-dog-bit-a-cat.” 

But arithmetic and geography were beyond 
his powers, so he devoted all his energies to 
reading and spelling simple words in school, 
and to climbing trees and barns out of school. 
It was almost: impossible to keep him supplied 
with books and slates, as he gave them away 
to any boy who asked for them, or left them 
by the road-side, when his friends stopped him, 
on his homeward way, to be their elephant, 
making him go on all fours while two or three 
of them were on his back! 

He was so large and strong that this cost him 
little effort and gave him great pleasure. 

His mother once said that she was almost 
discouraged in trying to keep him in slates, 
and the teacher told her to buy one more and 
that she would ask the other boys to keep an 
eye on it for poor Sim. 

His mother did so, and he came to school, 
triumphantly exhibiting his treasure, which 
had the corners rounded off, and was therefore 
a novelty in the Glenwood schoolhouse. 

In his glee, he first held it high over his 


length put it on his stool and sat down on it. 

Now the seat of the stool was slightly hol- 
lowed, and scarcely had poor Simmy settled his 
solid proportions on the slate when it cracked, 
and fell into a dozen pieces. 


twenty-four. 

You might pass Mr. Belknap’s house at any 
other hour of the day and be sure of secing 
Master Simmie perched on the roof of the sta- 
ble, or hear his merry shout from the topmost 
boughs of an elm tree. He had climbed every 
height in the neighborhood of the house and 
the school, and was now panting for new risks 
and new glory. 

The village boys had grown very proud of 
his skill, and when they were beat by the boys of 
tie next town at ball, they cried, tauntingly,— 

“You send on a fellow to climb against Sim 
Fiat, will you? He’ll lie on his back before he 
gets half way to him!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” retorted the rivals from Bri- 
arbrook. ‘“Wecan send half a dozen to climh 





head, then balanced it on his crown, and at 


School, as far as he was concerned, proved a 
failure, save as a refuge, where he was kept 
from mischief and danger, six hours out of the 


would dare to eat against him for a wager! 
They say he created a famine in Boston last 
Fourth of July, when his father took him there 
to see the sights. You better brag of your big 
man!” 

Now as the Glenwood boys were very sore 
about losing the ball-match, and were also very 
proud of poor Sim, they gladly aceepted this 
taunt as an insult, both to themselves personally 
and also to the town, and they laid it up to be 
revenged at a future day. 

In the meantime poor Simmie, having little 
else to occupy his small mind on, became very 
restless because there were no higher places 
that he could scale, and confided his sorrows to 
several of the wiser but less aerial boys. They 
suggested the masts of a sloop then lying in 
the harbor, and offered to open the way for him, 
and to feed him well if he reached the highest 
point. 

Of course the sailors were pleased at this, for 
they ex’..ied sport from a little landman who 
had never been at the mast head, and arrange 
ments were made for the feat. 

The Briarbrook boys were dared to come and 
bring on one to climb against Sim. They came 
there but brought no climber with them. They 
said, “Any fool can climb; but show us your 
man at ball, will you? That Flat of yours 
might climb to the moon, and it wouldn’t help 
himself or anybody else!” 

“Wouldn’t it, though? Well what good does 
ball-playing do to anybody?” These boys were 
just then terribly sensitive on the ball question. 
Well, our stout friend Simmie ran up the mast 
of the sloop like a kitten, and was cheered by 
boatmen and boys, and allowed to eat ginger- 
bread and crackers and to drink molasses and 
water, till nature rebelled against more! 

That was all the good his climbing did that 
time; but very soon afterward it proved a great 
blessing to half a score of men and their 
families. 

Soon after the affair of the sloop-mast, Sim 
was seized with a wild ambition to climb to the 
top of the new church steeple. It was very 
high, and it seemed a perilous feat to the boys 
with whom he consulted. But he was sure he 
could do it, if he could only keep his plan from 
the folks at home, so as not to be kept in the 
house when the time came. 

One pleasant evening, after most of the vil- 
lagers were asleep, Sim, accompanied by four 
boys, set off for the church on the hill. If he 
accomplished his object and stuck a red apple 
on the point of the lightning rod, they were to 
order five oyster-stews and let him eat them all! 

After much effort and a few hazardous slips, 
the boy whistled to his friends below, which was 
the token that the apple was in its place. 

But scarcely had he done this, when they 
heard faint calls from him in the distance. 
“There’s a ship afire off in the harbor. 

Fire io 

“Get in at the belfry window, if you’re sure 
of it, and bang the clapper against the sides of 
the bell with your hands till we can get some- 
body to pull the rope,” they shouted. 

At it poor Sim went, and such unusual sounds 
as he made soon roused the sexton, and he 
woke the whole town. 

Boats were manned and sent out, and in less 
than an hour the mackerel sloop, which had 
taken fire from the bursting of a kerosene lamp, 
was burned to the water’s edge; but the men, 
who had taken to a leaky boat for safety, and 
been forced to leave it and trust themselves to 
the waves, were all picked up and brought in 
safety to Glenwood village. 

Among the sailors was the father of the boy 
from Briarbrook, who said Sim’s climbing would 
never do good to himself nor any body else! 

By midnight the news of the rescue from the 
burning vessel had spread far and wide, and 
the village tavern was crowded with people 
who had come to hear the particulars and to 
congratulate the men on their escape. When 
some one mentioned how the alarm was given, 
a gentleman present said,+- 

“This boy’s skill at climbing has saved many 
lives, and he ought to have a reward.” So it 
was proposed to have a gold watch made for 
poor Sim, with a burning ship engraved on the 
dial plate and an inscription on the back of the 
case. And the money was not slow in coming. 

As the Glenwood boys left the tavern late at 
night for their homes, one of them said to a 
boaster from Briarbrook; “Next time your club 
beats at a ball match, let ’em show how many 
lives they saved by it, will you?” 

The five oyster-stews had been ordered, but 
Sim’s father was there to see that he didn’t eat 
them all. 

The weak but good-natured boy went home 
that night a favorite with the whole village as 


Fire! 





or to box with him—but we can’t send one that 


the grown folks felt as much interest in his 
feats of climbing as the boys did. Thenceforth 
he lost his old nickname and was called “Sim 
Belknap,” instead of “Sim Flat.” J.D. C. 





ABIDE WITH ME. 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helplesy O, abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O, Thou who changest not, abide with me, 


I need Thy — every passing hour; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 


I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight and tears no bitterness; 
Where is death’s sting, where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 


In lifer in death, O Lord, abide with me. 
ee ere 

MY ELEPHANT-RIDE. 
I never had an “adventure” but once, and 
now I mean to relate it. It occurred in the year 
1825, in India, during the prosccution of the 
first Burmese war. 
I was at Rangoon, where I had been sick, but 
was getting better when my’ physician and 
friend proposed that I should get air and exer- 
cise in ramble? in the country near the stock- 
ade, for it might be unsafe to extend them into 
the interior. 
It was decided that we were to go together to 
witness the funeral obsequies of a phongi, or 
priest, of great reputed learning, whose death, 
happening when war was at its hottest, had 
been looked upon by the Burmese as a public 
calamity. 
It is a sight seldom seen by Europeans, and 
great preparations had been made for the cere- 
mony. 
The day arrived, and with it my friend, who 
had been fortunate enough to obtain an ele- 
phant. When we reached the scene of display, 
immense crowds had already assembled, and 
the final rite was about to begin. On an elevated 
staye of wood and bamboo, gaudily decorated, 
stood the coffin. 
We approached, somewhat delayed by the 
unusually restless temper of our elephant, 
which the mahout, or driver, ascribed to dis- 
composure at the sight of so many people. A 
moving mass of Burmese, bearing flags, ban- 
ners, images of deities, and mythic blazons, 
surrounded the car; boys and girls danced and 
chanted. Directly behind the coffin was a can- 
non ready loaded. 

Meanwhile, our elephant’s fretfulness seemed 
to increase, nor could all the efforts of the ma- 
hout control it. In fact, we were afterwards 
informed that this man was a stranger to the 
animal, whose accustomed conductor was sick 
in the hospital. 

At last there was a signal, the blare of a most 
discordant horn, and then the cannon was fired, 
rockets and fireworks let off with a roar, anda 
blaze, and a shout of multitudinous voices, that 
not only shook the whole space, but terrified 
the already excited elephant into perfect fury. 

With a velocity that nearly shook me from 
the pile of cushions and rope-work which for- 
tunately supplied the place of a howdah, the 
animal dashed forwards right ar.ongst the 
crowd, and then suddenly turned his back upon 
the whole, and, trumpeting loudly—surest evi- 
dence of elephantine rage—rushed on, I knew 
not whither. 

When I had self-possession to look at my own 
situation, I found that, though the mahout rc- 
tained his seat on the neck of the elephant, the 
hinder half of our cushions had given way, and 
with them the worthy doctor had disappeared. 

I had enough to do to hold fast by the ropes; 
the mahovt seemed to have resigned every at- 
tempt to regulate the creature, and we were ad- 
vancing at a pace little short of a run, up a 
woody track, that promised to land us in a jun- 
gle beyond. 

As we proceeded, the path narrowed, and the 
trees were of a larger size. I expected every 
moment to be hurled from his back. We had 
probably gone a mile at this reckless pace, 
when, an enormous tree coming in our way, 
the animal checked his speed for a minute; the 

next, turning upwards his trunk, and suddenly 
seizing the mahout, as a squirrel scizes a straw, 
he swung him with a wrench up into the tree, 
the amazed wretch howling with terror as he 
found himself fixed among the boughs. 

I could hardly help laughing, regardless of 
the fact that the same fate might be mine. But 





well as with his companions, and after that, 


no! the elephant, with a strange sound, that 
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from a mouse would have been a squeak, con- 
tinued his progress at a slower rate. 

I then discovered, as I thought, the cause of 
its anger; that tender part under or beside the 
ear, to which the mahout is wont to apply the 
goad which acts as a spur, was raw and sore, 
the blood running from it down the poor crea- 
ture’s neck. i 

The mahout, a st.anger to the animal, in ig- 
norance, perhaps, of the wound, if he had not 
indeed made it, had cruelly and unwisely used 
the goad, thereby irritating his charge to mad- 
ness. 

The poor creature now appeared perfectly 
tranquil. Presently the soil grew wet and 
boggy, and he tried cautiously to steer clear of 
the softest places, browsing the tender branches 
of some shrubs near us. 

I was considering the expediency of dismount- 
ing, and of endeavoring to find my way back 
to Rangoon, and as I was preparing to slip off 
the elephant’s back, the capricious animal 
trotted quickly on till, reaching an cnormous 
cotton-tree, whose large, showy scarlet and 
white blossoms had attracted him, he again 
stopped, and began to feed on them. 

Not long, however. A peculiar noise in the 
lofty tree beneath which we were placed dicw 
my attention upwards—a crumpling and crush- 
ing of the foliage, which startled the animal as 
well as myself. 

It did not resemble that which is made by a 
bird or a squirrel, and seemed tv*seck rather 
than to fly us. My first impression was that 
a man was in the branches, for monkeys | had 
not heard of in Ava. ° 

I am short of sight, but as I gazed intently, I 
became conscious of the proximity of a most 
unwelcome neighbor. 

I beheld a monstrous serpent right above me 
—its tail coiled and knotted about a branch of 
the tree—its gray, and green, and yellow-spotted 
skin and fiery eyes staring down into mine, 
while its huge head, wavering to and fro, chilled 
me with horror. 

In another instant the elephant also became 
aware of its presence, for it absolutely shivered 
as it stood, giving forth a sound so distinctly 
different from cither the trumpeting of anger 
or the gigantic bass-squeak of satisfaction (so 
to spears), as proved that the modulations of the 
creature’s voice were so many forms of expres- 
sion given to it, as speech to man. 

In another instant, the serpent, releasing 
hold of the tree, swung itself with unimagin- 
able velocity on the elephant’s back, behind 
me. 1 felt the horrible reptile, as it weltered on 
the pack-saddle against which I leaned, and ex- 
pected every moment to find myself within its 
coils. 

But at the touch of the serpent, mindless of 
marsh or bog, the elephant gave so sudden a 
spring that, weakened and paralyzed by terror, 
I lost my hold of the fastenings by which I had 
hitherto kept my position, and before one could 
count three, found myself lying on a couch of 
the softest mud in all Burmah. 

When I was able to look about me, and saw 
that no hideous length of reptile was near, 
whilst the elephant’s hasty steps as he crushed 
over the track we had so lately come by, led me 
to hope he had carried away the unacceptable 
visitor, | was.heartily thankful to have hada 
landing-place so safe. 

The mud was not of any depth, and though 
I carried its colors on every stitch about me, I 
extricated myself without difficulty, and crawl- 
ing quite to the other side of the jungle, far 
from the snake-haunted cotton-tree, sat quietly 
down, fecling an unusual sickness creep over 
me; in plain terms, I fainted. 

I do not suppose this state of things continued 
very long; but | have no doubt that my recov- 
ery was accelerated by the powerful odor ex- 
haled from the persons of three natives by whom 
I found myself supported. [ was thankful to 
have their ready assistance; and, faint and 
thirsty, welcomed with no common relish the 
ripe bananas and cool water with which they 
liberally supplied me. 

At my quarters, I found the worthy doctor 
preparing to set forth on a search for me; and 
in great alarm, as shortly before I appeared, the 
refractory elephant had returned quietly to the 
stockade. 

The doctor, like myself, had fallen without 
injury; but of the inexperienced mahout we 
heard nothing; and the elephant made no reve- 
lations of the manner by which he got rid of 
his serpent-rider. 

SOUR GRAPES, 

The following is a capital new version of the 
old fable of the fox and sour grapes. It is 
worthy of old £sop himself: 





blessing, one day found in his trap a fine rab- 
bit. He took him out alive, held him under 
his arm, patted him, and began to speculate on 
his qualities. 

“O! how berry fat! De fattest I ebber did 
see! Let ussee how me cook him! Me roast 
him. No; he so berry fat, he lose all de fat. 
Me fry him. Ah! he so berry fat, he fry him- 
self! Golly, how fat he be! Den me stew him.” 

The thought of the savory stew made the ne- 
gro forget himself, and in spreading out the 
feast to the imagination, his arm relaxed, when 
off hopped the rabbit, and squatting at a good- 
ly distance, eyed his late owner with great com- 
posure. : 

The negro knew there was an end of the mat- 
ter, so summoning all his philosophy, he thus 
addressed the rabbit: ‘You long-eared, white- 
whiskered, red-eyed rat, you not so berry fat, 
arter all!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE WILD GIRL OF CAMPAGNE. 

In the year 1731, as a gentleman of rank was 
hunting at Songi, near the old city of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, in France, he descried some strange 
looking objects swimming in the sunny river, 
which he supposed to be birds, and at which he 
fired. 

The objects suddenly disappeared beneath the 
water, but, after a few minutes, rose at a point 
near the shore, and presently came to land. 
They proved to be two children of remarkable 
agility, evidently about ten years of age. 

They brought to the shore some fishes, which, 
to the nobleman’s surprise, they tore in pieces 
with their teeth, and ate raw, without chewing. 
When they had finished their meal they wan- 
dered along the shore, evidently enjoying the 
delicious air and tempered sunshine. 

At length one of them found a string of beads 
—doubtless a rosary, dropped by some devotee 
—which she picked up eagerly, and examined 
carefully. She: expressed her delight by danc- 
ing and shouting, but she kept at a distance 
from her companion, and endeavored to conceal 
the treasure. 

This led to a quarrel between the two, in 
which the possessor of the rosary dealt the 
other a severe blow on the head. The injured 
virl uttered a piercing shriek, and fell to the 
vround, where she lay for a time insensible. 
The victor, touched with pity at the sight, 
laid fish-skins on the wound of the sufferer, who 
at length revived, and turned away in silence 
towards the wooded banks of the river. The 
poor creature was never seen or heard of again. 

They were doubtless sisters, This was their 
last interview. The injured girl probably sought 
some secluded spot, and died. The other went 
to the little village of Songi. Ler complexion 
was very dark, and her only covering consisted 
of furs bound around the body by strips of cloth. 
She presented an odd and a rather repulsive ap- 
pearance, 

The villagers were simple people, and very 
superstitious. When they saw the strange 
object approaching, they were alarmed, and the 
women and children fled to the houses, and 
barred the doors. 

The men determined to set a dog on her, and 
brought out a huge mastiff for the purpose. 
She seemed to comprehend their plan, and, al- 
though a mere child, awaited the attack with 
perfect coolness. 

The dog rushed towards her, but, as he was 
about to seize her, she dealt him such a blow 
with a heavy club, that she carried in her hand, 
that he fell dead at her feet. The men took to 
their heels, leaving her the freedom of the 
street. 

She endeavored to gain admittance to several 
dwellings, but the doors were barred against 
her. Wherever she tried the latch, the dwellers, 
transfixed with terror, were as silent as death. 

She at last left the place, and, going to the 
open country, climbed. a tall tree overlooking 
the village, where she sat like an evil genius, 
greatly to the discomfort of the good people of 
Songi. 

The Viscount d@’Epinoy had a country seat 
in the romantic village, and he happened to be 
stopping there at the time that the event oc- 
curred. He pronounced the creature to be a 
wild girl, and offered a liberal reward to any 
one who would capture her alive, and bring her 
to his residence. 

When the excitement in the village had some- 
what subsided, the villagers became anxious to 
secure the reward. Some of them carried water, 
and left it in a vessel at the foot of the tree, 
where she continued resting, for hours, to induce 
her to come down. She did so when they had 
retired a little distance from the place, but 
quickly ascended again, and, lying down on the 








A colored man, to whom meat was a rare 


A number of men hid themselves near the 
tree, and a woman, carrying a child in her 
arms, approached the tree, holding owt to her 
delicious fruits. 

The wild girl seemed pleased, and descended 
cautiously to receive the gifts. The men crept 
from their hiding place, and seized her, and 
brought her to the seat of the viscount. 

She was taken to the kitchen, where the cook 
had some wild fowl prepared for the spit. The 
cook was occupied for a few minutes, when she 
perceived that the birds were gone, and found, 
to her astonishment, that the wild girl had 
devoured them raw. 

The viscount took a great interest in the un- 
fortunate child, and finally resolved to become 
her patron, as King George of England had 
made himself the patron of Peter, the wild boy, 
who had been found about the same period in 
the woods of Haemlin. He accordingly gave 
her the name of Maria le Blanc, and entrusted 
her to the care of a neighboring shepherd. 

A terrible time the shepherd had with his 
charge. She was very sly and quick-witted, 
and delighted in vexing him with tricks. He 
would confine her to a building, and go to his 
flocks, but, on his return, would find her gone, 
having crawled out through some crevice which 
she had made in the wall or in the roof. 

One wild winter day the shepherd returned 
home, and found her missing. He took his 
cloak and staff, and started in pursuit. He 
travelled far, but could find no trace of the 
child. 

At last the snowing ceased, and the sun looked 
out from the broken clouds. The shepherd came 
to a tall tree in the fields, where, on the branches 
stiffened with ice and snow, he beheld Maria, 
evidently enjoying the sublimity of the scene 

She was a lover of nature. So was Peter, the 
wild boy. It is related of Peter, that, when he 
was growing old, he used to sing nearly all 
night with rapture, on the approach of the 
sunny weather of spring. Here then was a 
poet, with a heart as tuneful as a very child of 
genius, and with a mind as simple as a bird. 

Maria le Blanc was remarkably agile, and 
was capable of out-running the swiftest animals 
of the forest in Campagne. Consequently she 
used to be employed in hunting, as men make 
use of a dog. 

One day, some five years after her capture, a 
magnificent hunting party assembled near the 
place where she was living, which was graced 
by the presence of the queen of Poland. The 
queen made use of Maria as her dog, and Maria, 
who delighted to be in the service of so splendid 
a@ person, greatly astonished the queen by her 
flectness of foot, and her success in hunting. 

They entered the grand old forest, and the 
wild girl sped away. Presently she returned to 
the queen, bringing a live hare. 

The queen expressed her delight. 

Maria, pleased with the approval she received, 
again sped away, and soon returned bringing a 
live rabbit to the queen. 

“My charming pet!” exclaimed the queen, 
smoothing the flowing locks of the youthful 
huntress. “Go, pretty one, bring me a bird.” 

At length a dark thicket opened, and the lithe 
form of Maria reappeared. She held against 
her bosom two birds of beautiful plumage, which 
she placed in the hands of the queen. 

All day long did the happy girl chase the 
rabbits and the hares, and bring them to the 
glittering palfrey of the queen. And when, at 
the close of the day, the merry party met at the 
hunting lodge, and kindled the fires for the 
feast, Maria threw herself at the feet of her 
royal mistress, and there rested, as simple as 
the animals trained for the chase. 

She loathed cooked food. Her guardian, how- 
ever, compelled her to eat it, in order to render 
her more domestic. She suffered greatly in 
consequence, and her health became prema- 
turely impaired. 

The viscount once made a banquet, which 
was attended by a number of people of rank, 
and he allowed Maria to sit with them at the 
table. Highly-seasoned dishes were placed be- 
fore her, but were removed untasted. Suddenly 
she started up, and sped away like an arrow. 
At length she returned, bringing something in 
her apron, which, from her smiling face and 
twinkling eye, she evidently deemed very nice. 
She approached a lady of rank, and, handing 
her a live frog, said, “Have some? Have 
some?” Then, taking another from her apron, 
she handed it to another fine lady, saying, 
“Have some? Have some?” In this way she 


distributed an apron fall of frogs. 

But the frogs gave her much trouble during 
the distribution, for, when she put one on a 
plate, it would soon hop from the table to the 
floor. 





high branches, seemed to fall asleep, 


laughed. Maria thought that live frogs were 
much nicer eating than the viands on the table, 
and she acted from the kindest motives. 

After the death of the viscount, Maria wag 
sent to a convent, where she remained until the 
close of her life. 

It was thought, from some circumstances that 
she related after she had learned to talk, that 
she was an Esquimaux. She said, among other 
things, that, in her early childhood, she haq 
twice crossed the sea. 

Her recollections of her little sister were touch. 
ing. She told how they used to roam together, 
and to sleep on the branches of trees in the 
dimly-remembered days; how they used to catch 
the rabbits and hares in the wild forests, and 
fish in the sunny streams. 

Her last years, spent in the seclusion of g 
convent, amid nuns, and religious ceremonies, 
are in marked contrast with the days of her 
childhood, on the stormy waters, and amid the 
beasts and birds of homeless forests. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS--No. 10, 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 


The greatest diplomatic Congress ever held, 
beyond all question, was the Congress of Vi- 
enna. 

It was the greatest body of its kind, for vari- 
ous reasons,—because of the number and rank 
of the sovereigns who were parties to it, becanse 
of the eminence of the statesmen who did the 
business which was transacted in it, because of 
the number of men who were directly affected 
by its action, because of the mighty interest 
involved in that action, and because of the ef- 
fect of that action on the future of Christendom, 
or, rather, of all the world. 

It is not likely that there ever will be such 
another Congress, as it is difficult to believe 
that there ever will be such another concur- 
rence of circumstances as made the meeting of 
such a body possible. Congressional diplo- 
macy, as we may call it, probably culminated 
at Vienna fifty-four years ago. 

The Congress of Vienna grew out of the fall 
of Napoleon f. 

When the Allies overthrew the great emperor, 
in the spring of 1814, they found that they had 
a prodigious amount of business thrown upon 
their hands; and, as they were not in a mood 
to continue at work, after the hard time they 
had had for a terrible year, an arrangement 
was hastily patched up at Paris, in May; and 
then it was arranged that there should be a 
general Congress held to effect a complete set- 
tlement of the affairs of Europe, which had 
been altogether disarranged by more than 
twenty years of almost uninterrupted warfare. 


in compliment to the emperor of Austria, whose 
junction with the czar of Russia and the king 
of Prussia had enabled the Alliance to triumph 
over Napoleon. 

The Congress assembled in the autumn of 
1814, and to Vienna hastened all who had any 
thing to hope or to fear from the action of the 
masters of great monarchies. 

The nations represented in the Congress were 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prus 
sia, Russia, Spain and Sweden; but the lesser 
nations were represented at Vienna, though not 
in the Congress, by their monarchs, or by some 
of their statesmen. 

The real power of the Congress was in the 
hands of four of the Great Powers, namely, Aus- 
tria, Great Britain, Prussia and Russia. France, 
from having just been conquered, had but & 
secondary place in the Congress. 

The most powerful member of the Congress 
was Russia, which was supported by Prussia. 
Austria held a sort of mediating position, and 
leaned toward Great Britain. The lesser pow- 
ers were of no great importance, and had to 
obey orders. They were allowed to count, but 
weight they had none, or little. 

Austria was represented by Prince Metternich 
and Baron Wessenberg; England, by the Duke 
of Wellington, (who succeeded to Lord Castle- 
reagh,) Lord Cathcart, Lord Clancarty and 
Lord Stewart; Prussia, by Prince Hardenburg 
and Baron Humboldt; Russia, by Count Rason- 
mowsky, Count Stackelberg and Count Nessel- 
rode; France, by Prince Talleyrand, the Duke 
of Dalberg, M. La Tour Du Pin and Count 
Alexis de Noailles; Spain, by P. Gomez Labra- 
dor; Portugal, by the Count of Palmela, and 
Sweden, by M. Lowenhielm. 

These eighteen men composed the Congress 
of Vienna, as it stood on the 13th of March, 
1815, when that body put forth its famous, or 
rather infamous, declaration of outlawry against 
Napoleon I., after his return from Elba. We 
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say infamous, because one sentence of the dec 
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Jaration authorizes the assassination of Napo- 
a is mortifying to think that Wellington’s 
name should be appended to such a document, 
put he always denied that he meant any thing 
ofthe kind. But the legitimate meaning of the 
-words is against him, and he must have signed 
without knowing what he was about. His own 
prother, the Marquis Wellesley, understood 
them to authorize the French emperor’s mur- 
der, could that be effected. 
a es 
THE HUMAN HAIR. 

What is a more beautiful or appropriate cov- 
ering for the head than the hair in its natural 
condition ? 

But fashion has required its followers at dif- 
ferent periods to shave their heads, and wear 
hair shorn from other people, and sometimes 
from other animals, instead of their own. 

Wigs made of horse-hair have been used. 
The sheep is such a mild and silly animal, that 
sometimes fashion has thought it more suitable 
that fashionable people should cover their heads 
with wool. At other times it has insisted that the 
hair should be dyed. There are, indeed, some 
people who would rather die than not dye. 
Solomon says @ hoary head is a crown of glory, 
but fashion says it is a fool’scap. A real old 
gentleman must black his head regularly, as 
well as his boots. 

This is what fashion does, foolishly enough, 
we think, and history bears the tyrant out in 
her practices. 

An auburn wig found in the temple of Isis, at 
Thebes, in Egypt, shows that wigs existed at 
least two thousand years ago. It appears that 
the subjects of the Pharaohs also wore false 
beards. 

Other nations also thatched their heads with 
false hair. It is recorded that Mausolus, king 
of Caria, for whom the first mausoleum was 
built, being short of money, ordered his sub- 
jects to be shaved, and then supplied them with 
wigs at his own price. The subjects were thus 
shaved at two sensitive parts, their heads and 
their pockets. 

The Greeks and Romans did not bewig them- 
selves, but they had their children and slaves 
closely cropped, and wore their own hair long, 
by way of distinction. They did, however, use 
hair dye. 

An old sculptor, aged seventy, fell in love 
with Lais. She thought him too old-looking 
for her. The next day he came avain with his 
white locks dyed black. Then she very properly 
replied,— 

“How can I grant thee to-day, what I refused 
to thy father yesterday ?”’ 

What wonder she declined to have the old 
man for her head, (St. Paul says the husband is 
the head of the wife,) if the dye he used was the 
common one in those days, made of leeches 
which had putrefied sixty days? 

Ladies, however, dyed their hair auburn, 
which has always been a favorite color with 
poets and painters. Perhaps Lais dyed hers, if 
she were not too lazy. Sometimes they tried to 
produce the golden tint more eheaply by stand- 
ing in the hot sun, but, whether the hair turned 
yellow or not, they had to pay for it dearly—in 
severe headaches. 

The sun generally produces the opposite effect, 
turning the hair dark rather than light. In hot, 
tropical regions the hair as well as the skin is 
Mostly black. It is in cold climates, where the 
sun Wears along night-cap, that we find light 
and red hair. 

The ancient Britons and Gauls, for instance, 
had red hair, but, strange to say, they wanted 
— and used lime and chalk for this pur- 


The Venetian and Norman ladies imitated the 
mans in trying to produce golden curls. 

Tare cases the dye did not act properly, 
and the lady’s head came out red, or orange, or 
¢ven green, like a head of cabbage. Such acci- 
dents happen occasionally now-a-days. This 
Tick of dyeing was surely borrowed from the 
Savages. The cannibals of the Feejee islands 
Color their hair blue, red and yellow in patches. 


The inhabitants of other islands prefer green, 
or even white. 
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THE POLICE OF PARIS. 
an French police know pretty much every 
ng that is going on in Paris. They keep 
re Watch of every suspicious stranger that 
Th to the city, and track all his movements. 
*y are so numerous and well trained. that 
Tene of importance escapes their notice. 
ie is @ good illustration: 
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‘games that his father and grandfather played 


two were wealthy jewellers in the city. They 
related how, four days before, a clerk had com- 
pletely ransacked the premises of his employers 
and carried off £16,000 worth of jewelry and 
watches; that the thief had in all probability 
come to Paris, and that it was very desirable to 
find him out. The moment the young man’s 
appearance was described, the head of the 
French service exclaimed, ‘I have got your 
man.’ He rang a bell, gave a few orders, and 
within a couple of minutes the runaway shop- 
man was produced, together with his plunder, 
inclosed in three huge trunks. The emotion 
was so strong that one of the jewellers fainted. 
The story was soon told. The police had 
been informed that a young man had alighted 
at the best hotel in Paris, and that the day of 
his arrival he had pledged five different articles 
at the pawnbroker’s. The police thereupon 
thought they might as well have a look at his 
luggage, and, finding it consisted exclusively of 
watches and jewelry, they impounded his goods, 
and arrested him.” 


o> - —- 
IMPUDENCE AND COOLNESS. 
Every boy amuses himself with the same 


in their childhood without attempting to origi- 
nate new ones, says a writer on “Childhood.” 
Ask your grandmother if she did not hold a 
buttercup under the chin of some little school- 
mate now in her grave, to find out if she loved 
butter, or blow the dry seeds from a dandelion, 
to find out whether her mother wanted her or 
not. 

So, also, when the boy has turned his back 
upon the village academy to strut pompously 
through the streets of some college town, in the 
pride of sophomoric wisdom, does he invent 
some new amusement? Not he! He goes on, 
robbing hen-roosts, orchards and even wood- 
piles, for fun, just as the first class of that name 
did in 1700 and something. 

“O!—aw!” yawned Fred Holt, kicking his 
Lexicon into the woodbox, and tossing his 
Greek Testament over his head. “Come, Sam, 
leave off pretending to study and come with me. 
I’ve thought of a capital trick to play upon old 
Sawyer; besides, I want a decent apple. Haven’t 
seen one this term. There’s a tradition that 
Ma’am Lovell put two in that soft stew she calls 
apple sass. We'll take ’em without mixing. 
The apples shall be our share, and the sass old 
Sawyer’s. He’s got a tree of fall fruit, luscious 
enough to tempt Eve.” 

“Well, ’'ll go, provided you’ll agree not to hit 
Mrs. Lovell again. She gives usa fair table 
for the money we pay. Hollo! what are you 
tugging that two bushel basket after you for?” 
“There are just two bushels of apples on the 
tree, ergo we sha’n’t want a larger one.” 

“And you propose’ —— 

“To go there in broad daylight and coolly 
walk off with ’em. Serves him right. No mid- 
night thefts for a brave boy of my stamp.” 

“Good! This gets interesting. Come on,” 
bawled his chum, tumbling noisily down stairs. 

Fortune favored the young rogues, until the 
tree was bare, and they had reached the broad 
bars which separated the orchard from the very 
carriage path which passed Mr. Sawyer’s win- 
dows, and rounded with a graceful sweep up to 
the stable. Here they paused, confronted by 
the owner of the great, rosy apples, which they 
were swinging between them. 

Audacity’s self might have quailed, but not 
Fred. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sawyer,” he said; ‘“‘per- 
fectly delighted to meet you. Have the kind- 
ness to put down those awkward bars, sir; it 
will save our setting down the baskets” 

Mr. Sawyer politely touched his hat, and 
kindly obeyed orders. 

“Thank you! Fine weather! Good day!” 
and without a word more on either side the ap- 
ples walked off between the two financiers, 
which is sometimes the modern term for 
thieves. 

Mr. Sawyer went in and laughingly related 
the story to his wife. 

“And you stood there and let those rascals 
carry off two bushels of those splendid apples, 
Mr. Sawyer!” exclaimed his wife, in a voice that 
cannot be described by words. 

“Better wait and see, Nancy.” 

“See? You've seen the last of two bushels of 
such apples! And then the insult, ugh!” 

“T’ll buy you as many more for a dollar.” 

It wasin the silver age when a shining fifty 
cents, United States currency, was worth all 
those delicious red cheeks. 

One night Mrs. Sawyer heard a rap and 
opened the door. A subdued, gentlemanly 
young Soph bowed, and giving her a dollar, 

said,— 

“Please say to Mr. Sawyer, that I paid for 
those apples,”’ then bowed himself off. 

It was Fred. 

Another evening, another polite Soph rapped 
and repeated the same performance. 





ng officers of the London police; the other 


“Well, Nancy, that’s rich. Twice what they 
were worth. Catch me letting my temper fly. 
That’s not the way to deal with students,—nor 
any body else. They have evidently concluded 
from my coolness that it is wiser, perhaps safer, 
to pay for their plunder. They have taken a 
correct view of it.” a es 
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LIBERAL OFFER. 
This is the season for the enjoyment of that | 
attractive out-door game—the FreELp CroQUvET. | 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a sct (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 


Premiums. 


The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. ° 
New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. It is not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 
——_+@> —_—— 
GHOST DISCOVERED. 


If people who think they see ghosts had only 
courage and common-sense, they would often 
find a simple and natural cause for what has 
startled them. Theophilus Parsons, of Cam- 
bridge, tells a good story of his mother, who 
saw once what seemed a supernatural vision in 
her chamber, but which her strong-headed hus- 
band, Judge Parsons, soon discovered to be per- 
fectly natural and intelligible. 


They were travelling together, and put up at 
aninn. Soon after going to sleep, my mother 
awoke, and saw distinctly, sitting close to the 
wall at the foot of the bed, but at the same 
height above the floor, a woman knitting; and 
observed her draw out her needle and put it in 
again. She awoke my father, who looked a 
moment, and noticed that he saw the wall of 
chamber through the woman. 

He rose, and found that the bed was against 
closed shutters. Through asmall, circular hole 
light appeared to stream; and, upon looking 
through this, he saw the woman, that is, the 
original woman, sitting in a chamber on the op- 
posite side of the street, with a strong light 
close to her; and, by holding a paper near the 
hole, and then carrying it slowly towards the 
wall, he showed how the image was made. 
The next day they ascertained that the woman 
was watching with a sick person. 


———_+o»—____—_ 


A YOUNG POET’S CURIOSITY. 
Poets generally love nature, both in its beauty 
and terror; and this love shows itself even in 
early childhood. A good story is told of Schil- 

ler, one of the greatest poets of Germany. 


Once, it is said, during a tremendous thun- 
der storm, his father missed him in the young 
group within doors; none of the sisters could 
tell what was become of Fritz, and the old man 
grew at length so anxious, that he was forced to 
go out in questof him. Fritz was scarcely be- 
yond the age of infancy, and knew not the dan- 
gers of a scene so awful. 

His father found him at last, in a solitary 
place of the neighborhood, perched on the 
branch of a tree, yazing at the tempestuous 
face of the sky, and watching the flashes as in 
succession they spread their lurid gleam over it. 
To the reprimands of his parent, the whimper- 
ing truant pleaded in extenuation “that the 
lightning was very beautiful, and he wished to 
see where it was coming from.” 


——_———_+oe»—_——_—_—_—__ 
DIDN’T STEAL PEACHES. 
It would be well if everybody, before doing 
any thing wrong, would ask, like little Nelly, if 
God has any objection? 


Little Nelly was five years old. Her mother 
had taken great pains to instill into her mind 
principles of right and truth. 

One day she stood at the door of the dining- 
room, looking with great earnestness at a 
basket of fine peaches, which was on the table. 
Nelly knew she should not touch them without 
leave, but the temptation was strong. Soon 
her mother, who was watching her from an ad- 
joining room, saw her bow her head, and cover 
her face with her hands. 

“What ails you, Nelly?” she asked. The 
child started, not knowing she was watched. 

“OQ, mother!” she exclaimed, “I wanted so 
much to take one of the peaches, but first I 





It was Sam, 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2. 


There was a man a journey went, 

And a most wondrous dwelling found, 
Which mortal never could invent,— 

*Twas not above nor under ground, 
*Twas on no iceberg’s shining cliff, 

Nor in the coral cave below, 
Nor on the Peak of Teneriffe, 

Nor on the Alps’ eternal snow; 
Nor in the blue ethereal space 

Where stars are sparkling every night, 
Nor.yet in Heaven, or in the place’ 

Not to be named to ears polite. 
It shook not at the hurricane, 

Nor feared the lightning’s flaming dart, 
The fiercest storm might rage in vain, 

The smallest joint it could not start. 
Now boys and girls, guess if you can, 

What was this dwelling? who this man? 

W. W. T. (Over 80 years of age.) 
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epeaieell’, 





WORD SQUARE, 


1. A flower. 
2. Used in baking. 
8. What we plant. ° 
4. On every piece of ribbon. 
Lizziz AND Mary. 


4. 


My whole, of 18 letters, should be chosen above 
silver and gt. 

My 5, 4, 10 is a color. 

My 9, 1, 7, 6 are food. 

My 8, 2, 3 is a conjunction. 
My 13, 11, 12 is intoxicating. 


5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in joke, but not in fun, 

My second is in moon, but not in sun, 
My third is in hour, but not in day, 
My fourth is in sun, but not in ray. 
My whole is a boy’s name. 


I’m a shapeless, colorless, viewless thing, 

Ever about you hovering, 

Pressing you down with a ey power, 

And yet upholding you hour by hour. 

1 make no noise, pe I bring to your ear 

All sounds that thrill you, or sadden, or cheer. 
You'll perhaps think it strange, and yet it is true 
That without me no sound would ever reach you; 
Not the thunder's loud crash, nor the merry bird’s 


E. G. H. 


LOTTIE, 


song, 
Nor the sweet words which come from your own 
mother’s tongue. ‘ ne 
That artist, the sun, when he paints the fair bow, 
Could not do without me I very well know; 
And there’s not a creature in earth, sea, or sky, 
But bereft of my presence would languish and die. 
I take up no room, though I fill every place; 
I clasp whole earth in my loving embrace, 
And every bright world that revolveth in space, 
I am getting quite old, for I dwelt on the earth 
For age@and e’er man had his birth; 
And yet I’m as fresh, as elastic, as free, 
As when God’s inspiration first caused me to be. 
And now I have told rae enough for the norce, 
And my name, I am thinking, you will guess at once, 


7. 

Add a letter to a pronoun, and make a preposition; 
another, and make a noun; add another at either 
end, and make a verb; another, and make another 
noun. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Foundation Words. Cross Words. 
ascade, Caress, Adieu, Satin, Crack- 
Sunrise. er, Alibi, Discuss, Exe. 
2. “One nail drives out another.” 3. Speak gently. 
4. P-lane—G-oat—T-rout—G-host. 6. Perry Sisson. 








Mr. Wiaerns being asked if he liked cod-fish 
ball, hesitatingly replied, “Well, really, I don’t; 





thought I would ask God if He had any objec- 


tion!” 


recollect ever having attended one,” 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 











THE BOY AND THE DYKE. 


Most of our readers have heard the story of the | 


little boy in Holland who stopped with his hand a 
leak in one of the dykes. This story Miss Phabe 
Cary, one of our sweetest poets, has put in verse and 
published in the New York Independent, 
to it in order to copy the following, with which the 
poem concludes : , 


“So, faintly calling and crying 
Till the sun is under the sea— 

Crying and moaning till the stars 
Come out for company— 

He thinks ef his brother and sister, 
Asleep in their safe, warm bed; 

He thinks of his father and mother, 
Of himself as dying—and dead; 

And of how, when the night is over, 
They must come and tind him at last; 

But he never thinks he can leave the place 
Where duty holds him fast. 


“The good dame in the co 
Is up and astir with the light, 
For the thought of her little Peter 
Has been with her all the night. 
And now she watches the pathway, 
As yester eve she had done; 
But what does she see so strange and black 
Against the rising sun? t 
Her neighbors are bearing between them 
Something straignt to her door; 
Her child is coming home, but not 
As he ever came before! 


“He is dead!’ she cries; ‘my darling!’ 
And the startled father hears, 

And comes and looks the way she looks, 
And fears the thing she fears; 

Till a glad shout from the bearers 
Thrills the stricken man and wife— 

‘Give thanks, for your son has saved our land, 
And God has saved his life!’ 

So there in the morning sunshine 
They knelt about the boy, 

And every head was bared and bent 
in tearful, reverent joy. 


“Tis many a year since then; but still, 
When the sea roars like a flood, 

Their boys are taught what a boy can do 
Who is brave, and true, and good; 

For ——- man in that country 
‘Takes his son by the hand, 

And tells him of little Peter, 
Whose courage saved the land. 

They have many a valiant hero, 
Remembered through the years, 

But never one whose name 80 oft 
Is named with loving tears. 

And his deed shall be sung by the cradle, 
And told to the child on the knee, 

So long as the dykes of Holland 
Divide the land from the sea.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
ESTHER. 

“How bald Dr. Escott is growing!” remarked 
Mrs. Furbur, as that gentleman walked away 
from her house. ‘‘Why! he has lost half his 
hair since’—— 

“Q! don’t, mother, don't!” pleaded her lit- 
tle girl,in tones of genuine agony. “If you 
speak so, the bears will surely come and eat 
you up.” 

On inquiry, it appeared that Esther had read, 
that morning, to her grandmother about Elisha 
and the saucy youths, who shouted to him,— 
“Go up, thou bald head,” and had taken it all 
in a child’s literal way. She was now sobbing 
in earnest at her mother’s supposed danger. 

There was, among many others, this pleasing 
trait in Esther’s character,—she was respectful 
to the old. 

It was her custom to go every day and read 
to her grandmother. She loved to read the 
Bible, but she often had very dull books to 
read, for her grandma was losing her eyesight, 
and liked to hear books that to Esther were 
dry and difficult. A nervous invalid—not al- 
ways accountable for her hard speeches—she 
was exacting with the child, and blamed where 
Esther deserved praise; yet Esther was consci- 
entious, and went the next day without a word 
of complaint, although sure of a lecture. 

This was remarkable, because Esther was 
not required to do it by her parents. Her pity 
for her grandmother’s trials was her true mo- 
tive, and so perfectly did she control herself, 
that nobody noticed what patience and self-de- 
nial the child exercised for several years, until 
the sad day came, when, after a few days of si- 
lent suffering, a few whispers, a few convulsive 
struggles for breath, the dear voice was forever 
silent. 

Her grandmother was absent when the sud- 
den call came. 

“Ah!” she said, when the letter wit® the 
black seal reached her, as she wiped away her 
tears; “l vexed her many a time, but she never 
gave me an uncivil word in her life, no, never.” 

P. P. B. 


+o 


AN END TO QUARRELLING. 
The Presbyterian tells a capital story of two 
dogs who got a ducking by quarrelling, and were 
made firm friends by the danger of drowning: 


_ One day a fine Newfoundland dog and a mas- 
tiff had a sharp discussion over a bone, or some 
other trifling matter, and warred away as angri- 
ly as two boys. They were fighting on a bridge, 
and being blind with rage, as is often the case, 
the first thing they knew, over they went into 
the water. 





| little headway. 
We refer | . ay | 





to swim some distance before they came toa 
landing place. It was very easy for the New- 
foundlander,—he was as much at home in the 
water asa seal. But not so poor Bruce. He 
struggled and tried his best to swim, but made 


Old Bravo (the Newfoundlandcr) had reached 
the land, and then turned to look at his old ene- 
my. He saw plainly that his strength was fast 
failing, and that he was likely to drown. So 
what should that noble fellow do but plunge in, 
seize him gently by the collar, and keeping his 
nose above water, tow him safely into port. 

It was funny to sce these dozs look at each 
other as soon as they shook their wet coats. 
Their glance said as plainly as words, “We'll 
never quarrel any more!” And, sure enough, 
they kept their resolution. I think some boys 
might learn a good lesson from this old New- 
foundland dog. 
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RUBIES WORTH MORE THAN 
DIAMONDS. 


It surprises many to learn that the ruby is 
valued more highly than the diamond. One 
exchange says: 


We generally speak of the diamond as the 
most valuable of gems, but this is not really the 
case. The ruby is the most valuable, but it de- 
pends for its rarity upon its color. The ruby is 
the next hardest thing tothe diamond. It is 
found principally in the East. Siam, and Ava, 
and Ceylon afford the most plentiful supplies. 
In Burmah, the finding of one of these jewels 
is made a state event; the grandees of the em- 
pire go out to meet it, with elephants and all the 
grandeur Eastern state. There are many 
shades of red, but the most approved, and com- 
manding the highest price, is that of the “pig- 
eon’s blood.” 

The ruby, in common with many other 
precious stones, had magical properties attribut- 
ed to it by the ancients; indeed, we do not doubt 
that in the East the superstitious ideas connect- 
ed with it was as rife as ever. 

Our ancestors believed that it was a preserva- 
tive against evil thoughts, and that much dread- 
ed thing of old—poison. It kept the wearer sale 
from all evil spirits, and what was more, its san- 
itary power was held to be so great that he was 
said never to suffer in bodily health. 

Moreover, it was supposed to be endowed 
with a certain occult intelligence. It was be- 
lieved that the gem darkened when danger 
awaited a person, and grew bright again when 
the danger had passed away. The King of Bur- 
mah, one of whose titles is that of Lord of Ru- 
bies, has one the size of a pizeon’s egg. 

The value of these gems goes on increasing at 
a much higher ratio than that of the diamond. 
When its weight is as much as four carats, its 
value varies from four hundred to five hundred 
and fifty pounds, a sum more than double that 
of a diamond of the same weight. 


—_+or+-_—__ 


ORIGIN OF SOME VEGETABLES. 

A writer thus comments humorously on the 
origin of several of the vegetables in common 
use in almost every part of the world: 


Far away in the flowery land of John China- 
man, is said to have first grown our well-known 
radish. Side by side it grew with the tea plant, 
and the Orientals thought the two formed fit 
food for the gods. Long years elapsed before 
the so-called barbarians of Europe were allowed 
to carry the radish from the lands of China and 
Japan. About the same time in the spring, and 
often in the same dish on our table, appears the 
onion, with its friend the radish. It, too, first 
was grown on foreign soil. From the top of the 
great Pyramids withered Egypt stretches forth 
her palsied hand and says, “The onion first was 
mine.” Yes! let the land of the Pharaohs have 
the pathetic bulb; it may cause the natives of 
that woe-stricken region to drop a tear that we 
might fain believe was for their departed great- 
ness. 

Potatoes are to the manor born—they are ours 
to hold for all time to come. America placed 
them in Ceres’ cornucopia, even if their name 
might lead some to believe that “‘praties” were 
of Irish origin. 

It was in Greece the citron first perfumed the 
“ambient air.” Doubtless many a Grecian 
conqueror was crowned with wreaths wherein 
citron twigs in loving sweetness were entwined. 
Demosthenes of old, perhaps, partook of many 
a cake flavored with the fruit that grew in the 
land where Alexander the Great lived and ruled. 

The bright green cucumber, so well loved in 
a pickled form by boarding-school misses, from 
whence came it? Its rambling vines are sup- 
posed to have first grown beneath the sun of 

‘India’s coral strand.” Among the cinnamon 
groves of the East Indies, it is said, our modest 
— plant grows so vigorously that its vines 

inder the passage of cattle, hence its first name, 
cow-cumber. 

Far away to the north, in Poland and Russia, 
history tells us for man’s benefit asparagus first 
grew. But now it grows spontancously along a 
portion of our own Atlantic coast. A bed of 
asparagus should be found in every kitchen gar- 
den—so delicious and healthful a vegetable 
should be more extensively grown by our agri- 
cultural friends. 

England lays claim to celery, and her right, 
we believe, there is none to dispute. The an- 
cient Druids plucked and munched many a 
bunch of celery as they strolled along the old 
British coast long before the Roman legions un- 
der Cesar conquered that island. Celery does 





w wild along the Chesapeake and Delaware 
ys, but English writers had it down first in 
their books, and to them we can afford to yield. 
Some very foolish fellow,*wh» could smell no 
wrong in it, brought garlic fron: Sicily. For do- 


to Congress and his garlic returned to the land 
from whence it came. 

Spain gave the beet, while to that land and to 
other parts of Southern Europe we must bow in 
tearful gratitude for the great horse-radish. 
The bean and pea first opened their eyes in the 
region of the Nile, while the peach claims Per- 
sia for its home. Kraut-eating Germany opens 
her book and proves the cabbage a child of the 
“Faderland.” Letit be hers. She needs it all 


many if cabbage ceased to grow there. 
Uncivilized Africa, with her barbarous hordes, 
parched sands and undeveloped resources, gives 
the egg-plant as her greatest contribution to 
our garden stores. 
Exactly where the rhubarb first spread its 
broad leaves seems to be involved in doubt. 
Well, in China some travellers say that rhubarb 
first did grow, while others fix its birthplace 
within the realm of the Russian czar. 
Here the modest currant whispers in our ear, 
“My home first was in Greece,” while the glossy 
quince asserts that “in early days she was the 
currant’s nearest “neighbor.” Last, but not 
least, comes lettuce, whose origin to us is un- 
known. Cultivated from time immemorial, let- 
tuce is now a garden plant in all parts of the 
civilized world. It flourishes beneath the burn- 
ing sun of Louisiana and does equally as well in 
the land of the far North-west. 
———_+o+—_ 

HOW THE TURKS WORE. 
It seems hard to believe that the Turks were 
once ahead of most European nations in intelli- 
gence and energy. They are now falling far 
behind, and must soon lose their beautiful coun- 
try, unless they change, which is very unlikely. 
A traveller says: 
The methods of labor are peculiar. The Turk 
will invariably sit at his occupation, if possible. 
The trader, in his little store, all exposed to the 
strect, may thus be seen, cross-legged, tailor- 
like, drawing in the smoke of his nurghile, 
through its long, flexible tube, seemingly lost 
to all sublunary affairs, and indifferent whether 
customers come or go. If a mechanie, he al- 
ways sits if possible, and I thus see them, press- 
ine the block of wood which they are fashioning 
between the soles of their feet. The blacksmith, 
in his little seven-by-nine shop, digs a hole to 
stand in, bringing thus the anvil nearer his 
arms. 
If a log of timber, forty or fifty feet in length, 
is to be converted into planks, it is first raised 
by main force on wooden horses six or seven 
feet, and then one man above and another be- 
low pull the saw—requiring a good day’s work 
for the two to do what a good Maine saw-mill 
would accomplish in five or ten minutes. And 
so through all the walks of life. 


rials for yourself. 


and Pharisees together. 
———_+or—__—_—_ 


MEMORY AND THE BUTTON. 


button is the chosen method. 


head again. 
inthe following words: 


efforts, supplant him. 


waiscoat. 
was removed with a knife. 
succeeded too well. 


questioned, his fingers sought again for the but 
ton, but it was not to be found. 


author of his wrong. 


tion, but it ended in good resolutions.” 
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A JESTER’S TRICK. 


fence to the emperor, who, giving way to hi 


mility, replied 
obeyed, and left the palace forthwith. 


unconcern. 








The banks were so high that they were forced 


ing so, the indi 


ual should h.;ve been “scent” 





The ancient 
scribe is also a Turkish institution. You find 
him cross-legged in his shop, with writing ma- 
terials before him, ready to write a letter for 
you, draw an instrument, or sell you the mate- 
Perhaps yonder self-satisfied 
Turk, entering the mosque for his devotions, at 
this feast of Ramazan, forms not a bad counter- 
part to the Pharisee, and so we have the Scribes 


There are many ways of helping the memory, 
but it doesn’t often happen that fumbling overa 
A boy in Sir 
Walter Scott’s class had this habit, and when 
le lost his button, not only lost his memory, 
but also his ambition, for he never got to the 
Sir Walter tells part of the story 


“There was a boy in my class at school, who 
was always at the top, nor could I, with all my 
Day.came after day, and 
still he kept his place, do what I would; till at 
length I observed that when a question was 
asked him he always fumbled with his fingers 
ata particular button on the lower part of his 
To remove it, therefore, became ex- 
pedient in my eyes; and in an evil moment it 
Great was my anx- 
icty to know the success of my measure, and it 
When the boy was again 


In his distress 
he looked down for it; it was to be seen no more 
than to be felt. * He stood confounded, and I 
took possession of his place; nor did he ever re- 
cover it, or ever, I believe, suspect who was the 
Often in after life has the 
sight of him smote me as I passed by him; and 
often have [ resolved to make him some repara- 


On one occasion Balakireff (the favorite jester 
of Peter the Great) happened to give serious of- 


rage, angrily ordered him to quit his presence 
and never dare to appear on Russian soil again. 

The culprit, with an appearance of great hu- 
that his Majesty should be 


A few days later, however, the czar, while sit- 
ting at one of the front windows of the palace, 
was astounded by the sight of his exiled jester 
seated in acart, and going quietly past under 
his very eyes with the air of the most pericct 


Furious at this barefaced transgression of his 
commands, Peter rushed out into the street, and 
approaching the clown with a menacing air, 
asked “how he dared show himself there, after 
being forbidden ever to come upon Russian svil 

FY ). 


ain 
“Gently, czar of Russia!’ answered Balaki- 


reff, with an oe chuckle; “this cart-load of 
earth on which I’m sitting is none of yours; it’s 
all Swedish, every bit of it!” - 

It must be remembered that this took place 
at a period when Finland was still a dependency 
of the Swedish crown. saying, the wag 
coolly pursued his journey. 
Peter, who doubtless had leisure by this time 
to regret the absence of so diverting a compan. 
ion, laughed loudly at the evasion, and instant. 


for sour-kraut. Germany would hardly be Ger-| ly dispatched an officer after him, with the 


promise of a full pardon for all his past offences, 
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SWISS BEGGARS. 
It is not pleasant to think of brave and pat. 
riotic Swiss turning into a nation of beggars, 
but travellers tell hard stories of their impru- 
dence and habits of begging, which become a per- 
fect nuisance. Mr. Buffum, in his “Sights and 
Sensations,” published by the Harpers, says; 


All along these mountain-paths are men who 
keep a sharp lookout for travellers coming up 
or going down. The moment one appears, the 
looker-out returns to his post and sounds the 
alpenhorn—an instrument of bark or wood, six 
or eizht feet in length—whose notes are clear 
and silvery as those of a bugle. But it soon 
becomes to the traveller an instrument of tor. 
ture, particularly as its blast is always followed 
by the importunities of the blower, who, hat in 
hand, persistently pleads for, or rather demands 
money for his artistic services. 

The whole of this day’s route was strewn with 
beggars of every description. Little children 
with alpenroscs or berries clung to me and im- 
plored me to buy; old men and old women, 
lame, halt and blind, whiningly asked for aid; 
and “Swiss maidens,” whose rough, unhand- 
some faces, dumpy figures and unpicturesque 
costumes, put to flight any romantic ideas [ 
might have entertained in regard to them, came 
in troops to the roadside and held out their 
hands as I passed. The most impudent at 
tempt at extortion was that of a fellow who, spy- 
ing me from a distance, rose from the stone on 
which he was reposing, with a pick in his 
hand, and demanded pay for mending the road. 
The road was of almost solid rock, and his pick 
scarcely could have, and certainly never had 
penetrated it. 





a 
NEW ENGLAND INGENUITY. 

Mr. Everett rarely indulged in humor. He 

was generally too serious and dignified for any 

thing of the kind, and his witty reply to Mr. 

Clay is worthy of being preserved, as a depar- 

ture from his usual custom: 


He was accompanying Henry Clay during 
the month of April, [ think it was in the year 
1838, through the county of Middlesex, which 
Mr. Everett then represented in Congress, ona 
visit to Lowell. 

“Everett,” exclaimed Mr. Clay, “what do 
your constituents live on? I see nothing here- 
abouts capable of supporting human life, or 
animal life of any sort.” 

“Why, Mr. Clay,” replied Everett, “don’t you 
see that tree in the middle of yonder field 
there?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr. Clay; ‘‘and a very small 
and miserable specimen of a tree itis; there is 
not a leaf or a bud on it; it looks dead already, 
and hardly fit for firewood.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Everett, (in playful resent- 
ment of an old impertinence to a neighboring 
New England State,) it makes capital wooden 
nutmegs!” 
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HOW SPIDERS FLY. 

It is generally thought that spiders cross from 
tree to tree, or over roads, by letting a thread 
of their web be floated across first by the wind, 
but a naturalist says they can float on the web 
itself: 

Spiders fly without wings. Some spiders 
wrap themselves up in silken bags, and float 
through the airin great numbers. There is 
tiny black spider, very common on the Sussex 
coast, which flies about floated by a filament, a8 
a boy swims, floated by a string of bladders. 
Wings, therefore, are not essential to fly; buts 
-| certain proportional lightness is essential. A 
boy does not need bladders to float in water; 
he only needs to know how to maintain his 
balance; but a spider seems to require its 
thread, as a bird requires a gaseous structure 
and wing surface. 
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PERSEVERE AND CONQUER. 


The little city of Freibur<h, in Switzerland, 
has the largest organ in the world. Its builder 
was a poor man named Aloys Moser, wlio de 
voted his life to its construction. Without a> 
sistance or suggestion from others, he perse 
vered for years, in defiance to opposition, pov 
s|erty and ridicule, until his task and his life 
were ended. The mighty organ stands amos 
all similar works, like Mont R!.c among che 
mountains, peerless and a'uuc. It has seven 
thousand and eight huniured pipes, and when in 
full play, shakes .ue walls and the founda 
tidns of the clu St. Nicholas church in which it 
stands. 

A FRencuMan said to an American: “T’ere 
is von vord in your language I do not — 
hend, and all ze time I hear it. Tartletoo, 
tletoo,— vat you means by tattlctoo?” 12 
American insisted that no such word exists = 

English. While he was saying so, his servall 
came to put coal on the fire, when he 
“There, John, that'll do.” The Frenchman 
jumped up, exclaiming, “Tare, tattletoo, yo 








say him yourself, sare: vat means tattletoo 
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For the Companion. 


THE MUSICAL ALBUM. 


EN 


It happened that Mrs. Thorn had not seen her 
little nieces for several years, so that when they 
came to pay her a visit, she did not know them 
apart. 

“You must be Carrie, I think,” she said, draw- 
ing the taller one toward her. 

“No, ma’am, I am Grace,” said the child, mod- 
estly. 

“I supposed you were Grace,” she saig to the 
other. 

“No,—my name’s Quip.” 

“Quip? I never heard of any Quip,” said Mrs. 
Thorn. . 

“That’s what papa calls her,” said Grace; 
“her real name is Augusta.” 

“Every body calls me Quip, and I like it best. 
I’malways going to be called so. When I’m 
old, I shall be Grandmother Quip. Won’t that 
bejoliy?” The little girl spoke in a loud, quick 
tone, and ended with a laugh which grated on 
her aunt’s nerves. 

“A perfect little savage,” said she to herself. 

Every thing Quip did seemed destined to con- 
firm that opinion. When invited to take a chair, 
she did not see the cricket in her way, and fell 
headlong over it. At the table she dropped her 
fork on her aunt’s dress, and spilled her tumbler 
of milk on the table-cloth. She took two pieces 
of cake and put out her hand for a third, but 
drew it back again. 

“Why don’t you take it, dear, if you want it?” 
asked her uncle, kindly. 

“Because Grace nudged me under the table,” 
said she 

“T guess Grace will overlook it for once,” said 
he, laughing, and passing her the basket. 

Tt happened that while Janet was clearing 
away the tea things, the children were left alone 
in the dining-room for a moment. Grace 
Snatched a piece of cake, and put in her pocket. 

“O, I should be ashamed,” exclaimed Quip. 
“Why didn’t you take it before folks, if you 
wanted it?” 

“For fear they’d think I was a pig, just like 
you,” said Grace. 

“Td rather bea pig than a thief,’ answered 
Quip. : 

Now this was not pretty language for two lit- 
tle girls to use, and I would not have written it 
down, only that it illustrates the difference be- 
tween them. While Quip was sometimes awk- 
ward and boisterous in her manners, she was 
always truthful and straightforward. 

Grace, on the other hand, was ladylike in pres- 
ence of her olders, but not to be trusted out of 
sight. 

This, Mr. Thorn soon began to suspect, and 
thought he would try an experiment. 

P Calling Quip into his study, one day, he said, 

Tam going out a few minutes, and want you 

to sit here while I am gone. If any one calls, 
Say I'll be back soon. And Quip,” he contin- 
ued, turning back on the threshold, “you may 
amuse yourself with the books and pictures, but 
don’t touch the large photograph album that 
lies on the table. Ihave particular reasons for 
making the request, very particular reasons.” 

Then he went out and shut the door. 

‘ When he re 
e 


: found Quip sitting just where he had left her, 


t hands clasped in her lap. 

Y, you look as though you had not stirred 
om the spot,” said he. 
‘T have not, uncle. I was afraid if I went 


| went out and shut the door as before. 


turned, twenty minutes afterward, | 


album, any way, and I was determined they 
shouldn’t have a chance.” 

Her uncle smiled. “You may go now,” he 
said. ‘You have been a good child.” 

When she told Grace of it, Grace said, “And 
didn’t you open the album ?” 

“No, of course I didn’t,” replied Quip, indig- 
nantly. 

“The more fool you,” answered Grace. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Thorn called 
Grace into his study, and said to her exactly 
what he had said to Quip,—that she was not to 
touch the album, and that he had very particu- 
lar reasons for making the request. Then he 


“I wonder what the great secret is?” said 
Grace to herself. “I mean to find out,too I’m 
sure nobody can see me through the side of the 
house.” 

So she stole up to the table on tip-toe, and un- 
fastened the gilded clasps. There were no pic- 
tures on the first page, and she was turning over 
the leaves rapidly, when all of a sudden, music 
began to come out of it. She started back, half 
believing it was bewitched, and shut the covers 
ina fright, but still it went on playing “The 
Carnival of Venice,” in clear, sweet tones; as 
she would have thought at any other time, but 
now it might as well have been the screeching of 
two quarrelsome cats. 

“Well how do you like my album?” said a 
voice, and looking round, the mortified child 
saw her uncle standing close behind her. 

The mystery was easily explained. 

One half the album was a music-box, which 
was set going by a spring connected with the 
clasps, and once set going, it would not stop till 
it had played its play out. It was a very ele- 
gant and expensive thing, which Mr. Thorn had 
brought from Europe. He kissed Quip, calling 
her “a dear, honest little girl,” and gave her 
the treasure for her own. 

To Grace he said, ‘“Whenever you are tempt- 
ed to do any thing you fear to have known, re- 
member the Musical Album.” 

Rots CHESTERFIELD. 
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MORNING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 
“Father, help Thy little child, 
Make me truthful, good and mild, 
Kind, obedient, modest, meek, 
Mindful of the words I speak. 
What is right may I pursue, 
What is wrong refuse to do, 
What is evil seek to shun; 
This I ask through Christ, Thy Son.” 


Evening Prayer. 
At the close of every day 
Lord, to Thee I kneel and pray: 
Look upon Thy little child 
Look in love and mercy mild. * 
O, forgive, and wash away 
All my naughtiness this day; 
And, both when I sleep and wake, 
Bless me for my Saviour’s sake. 


44> 
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BERTIE’S MISTAKE. 


‘Mamma is very busy, and I’m going to help 
her,” said Bertie, resolutely, to himself. “Let 
me see—what willl do? [ll wind the clock, 
first thing—and then”—— 

Bertie pushed a chair up to the table, climbed 
into it, and from it to the table, and succeeded 
in reaching the clock. He opened the “funny 
little door,” and after watching the pendulum 
two or three minutes, took out the key. When 
he thought the clock was wound enough, he 
tried to get down, wondering what he should do 
next, when the chair tipped and over he went. 
Mamma came running in; and there was a 
great bump for her to bathe—a pair of blue eyes 
that looked like violets full of dew, for Bertic 
was @ little boy, and could not help crying—a 
little heart to be comforted. Mamma did it all 
and went back to her work, and Bertic out- 
doors to play; and nobody thought any more of 
the clock till she put her head in at the door an 
hour later, glanced at it, and turned back with 
asigh of relief. ‘Not so late as I thought, by 
at least halfan hour! I’mso glad! I shall get 
through in nice season.” 

“Mamma,” said Bertie, by-and-by, “I’m hun- 

y; may [have alunch?” Mamma put down 

er pie-plates, spread a large slice of wheaten 
bread with butter that morning churned, and 
had scarcely resumed her work, when she heard 
a well-known footstep, and in a moment,— 

“What! bread and butter at this time of day! 
Bertie, boy, couldn*t you wait five minutes for 
your dinner?” 

“What does that mean?’ thought Bertie’s 
mamma, as she went hastily across the room, 
and opening the door looked at the clock. 
There were the hands pointing to ten—just 
as they had been, when she looked before. 

“I am very sorry,” Bertie heard her say to 

apa; “but 1 have never known that clock stop 

n all the time we’ve nad it. I'll hurry dinner 
all I can.” 

“Flaven’t you a little cold meat of some 
kind?” he asked. : 

“Yes,” she replied. “I was going to mince 
the corned beef; but the potatoes are not boiled 
enough yet.” 

“Never.mind,” said he; “give me a couple of 
slices of bread and butter with cold beef between 
them, and a cup of tea, if you can get it quickly; 
for I must take the early train for Milford, on 
business. Idid not know it when I left home 











Rear the table, my fingers would open the 


Mamma had the kettle boiling as soon as pos- 
sible and made the tea. 

yhile waiting, papa went into the sitting- 
room to sct the clock, and the clock wouldn’t 
go! It was out of order; and little Bertie, sorry 
and ashamed, but honest, told about his trying 
to wind it. 

Papa at first looked rather serious, but he 
knew his little boy’s word could be trusted, and 
that he had not willingly done wrong; so he 
only said, in a gentle tone,— 

“Remember this, Bertie; and when you want 
to help any one aguin, look for the right way to 
do it. You meant it well, but you sce that you 
have made mainma late with her dinner, and it 
will cost a dollar or more to repair the clock.” 
Bertic’s lip quivered, and tears rolled down. 
“Please, papa,” he said, “take the money in 
my bank to pay for the clock—there’s enou:th, 
isn’t there?’ 

“Papa doesn’t want it, darling. He wouldn't 
take it for the world. He only tells you about 
this, to have you careful in time to come.” 

And Bertie was careful. The next time he 
tried to help his mother, he asked her what he 
should do; and this he found much the best 
way. Bertie had begun to learn a truth that we 
are all of us, little folks and grown folks, very 
apt to overlook—that in order to be “harmless 
as doves,” we must be as “prudent as ser- 
pents!” 

Is you practice this while you are children, 
you will form the habit; so that it will be far 
easier to do so when you are grown up. It will 
keep you from dding harm, help you to do real 
good, and save many a heartache. 














What Changes! 

Whoe'er heard such a thing before, 

Ten years ago—and little more, 
GEORGE FENNO kept a little Store 

At twenty-four Dock Square. 
Some time in eighteen fifty-nine, 

He thought he'd advertise in rhyme, 
And ever since about that time, 

He's heard of every where. 
His trade of late has se increased, 

A splendid Store “up town" he’s leased, 
Which has the people so much pleased, 

Their Bors they now “CLoTHB" there. 
Corner of Beach and Washington Streets. 40—lw 


NEW JUVENILES 
For the Fall of 1869. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


DOWN THE RHINE; 


Or, Young America in Germany, by OLIVER 
OFTIC, completes 


THE YOUNG AMERICA SERIES. 
6 volumes. Illustrated........ ... ... Per vol., $1 50. 





New Series by Oliver Optic. 


LAKE SHORE SERIES, 
4volumes. Illustrated..... .. Per vol., $1 25. 
Through ‘by Daylight; or, The Young Engi- 

neer er ne kane Dhove Railroad. . a 
Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies. 
On Time; or, the Young Captain of the Ucayga 

Steamer. . 
Switch Off; or, The War of the Students. 

(To be ted in 6 vol -) 
Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. By Sopnir May. 
Completing the buTTY vIMPLE STURI 8. 6 vols- 
Illustrated. In neat box. Per vol., 75 cts. 


The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By Rev. 
ELwau KELLOGG. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 


NEW WE:TERN STORIES.—THE FRON- 
TIER SERIES. 
The Cabin in the Prairie. By Rev. CHarLzes 
Il. PEARSON. l6mo. Lllustrated. $1 25. 
Planting the Wilderness. lvol. 16mo. Il- 
lusirated. $125. 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. By 
Rev. W. BARRows. 12mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
A Thousand Miles’ Walk Across South 


America. By NATHANIEL H. BisHop. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 





NEW EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land. By 
-_ Tinted Paper. 42 lliustra- 


(GP The most Elegant Juvenile published. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Brake Up; or, the Young Peacemakers. By OL1- 
VER OPTIC, commences in No. 144 (October 1) of 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The only Juvenile Magazine published ONCE A WEEK. 


Price, $2 50 per year; $125 six months; 6 cents single. 
This presents a favorable opportunity to subscribe. 





*,* Illustrated catalogues of all of LEx & SHEPARD'S 
Publications sent to any address.* Any Book sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


39—41w LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





Instant Ease 


Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a specific for Coughs a 
Colds. Docs not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual rem- 
edy for man, woman orchild. Sold by Joun F. HENRY, 
N. Y., and Druggists generally. 39—l3w 





Glycerine Jelly 
Possesses soothing p rties for Bronchial irritation; 
reserves Lung ‘lissue; tens and stimulates Consump- 
wy is an excellent remedy for delicate children. 





this morning.” 


THAT CAPITAL STORY 


HORATIO ALGER, Jr., has written for the next 
vo'ume of the 


SCHOOLMATS, 

commencing in January next, is just the thing for both 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 

All who subscribe now will have a PnoTOGRAPH LIKE- 


nEss of Horatio Alger, Jr., and the October, November 
aud December numbers of present year FREE. . 


15 Numbers for One Year! 
Seven hundred Pages for $1 50! 
The Cheap. st and the Best! Subscribe Now ! 
JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 


Tey ee yyG 


4 
Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to 


iw@THE TOMAHAWK-#£ 


A neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the interests 
and amusement of every y. Splendid Stories, Wit, 
Itumor, Fun, &c., &c., &c. October number just out— 
TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS and EIGHT QUARTO 
PAGES-—crammed full of splendid —s Aow is the 
time to subscribe. Only 25 cents a year; 5 copies, $1 00. 
Specimens 5 cents—one free. Send along your “Quar- 
ters’ to 


A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct. 








ty™ All persons who send in their subscriptions for 

1870 on or before October 20th, will receive the October, 

November and December numbers FREE! Send on 

your subscription at once and get the paper for FIFTEEN 
ONTHS. 
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Honesty is the best policy in medicine as well as in 
other things. AYER'S SARSAPARILLA is a genuine 
preparation of that unequalled spring medicine and blood 
purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imitations hereto- 
ore in the market. ‘1 rial proves it. 40—2w 


EVANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 











We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 
First- That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 

Srconp—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 

TulnD—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business wiih newspapers, as we engage to 
do it not only as well, and cheaper, but save them all the 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


Fourta—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 

Firta—That we are ready to engage to d» ourwork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 

*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans,"’ says the 
Watchman and Reflector, “has carned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many."" “We concur in 
every word of the above,"’ says’ the Auburn Advocat: ; 
“we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
bi and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations."* “It renders,’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man." 

A dozen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 

ta “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him wniformly reliable and 
trustworthy."" “Mr. Evans,"* says the Boston Journal, 
‘understands the business thoroughly, and is well quali- 
fled to give advice in regard toit."’ “Mr. Evans,” says 
the Boston Post, “is alive man, and does business in a 
live way." “Mr. Evang,"’ suys the New York Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and promptin his payments."’ “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers,’ says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable to supply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable." 

Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


T. C. BVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
19—tf 





GENUINE * 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Silver Hunting Watches..................$18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special certifi- 
cate from the American Watch Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 
the privilege to open the package and i the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will be re 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 

(a Please state that you saw thisin the YOUTHS' 
COMPANION. 


Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 








Sold by Joun F. Henry, N. Y., and Druggists generally. 
39—l3w 


a0— No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. . 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. ‘ 

DISCONTI UANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
= MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








ATTAR OF ROSES. 

One of the most interesting facts connected 
with the rose is the production of attar, or, as 
it has been generally called, down to recent 
times, otto. 

This is the most delicious of manufactures, 
and perhaps approaches the nearest to perfec- 
tion, when pure, of any thing produced by the 
talents of man operating on the productions of 
nature. 

Attar is from the Arabic, and means per- 
fume, and is used to designate the essential oil 
of roses. The best attar is produced in India, 
Cashmere and Persia. Other countries, as 
Syria, Barbary, Egypt, Greece, France and It- 
aly, produce it, but of an inferior quality. 
The quantity of attar made in Europe is very 
small. 

A hundred pounds of rose leaves will yield, 
at the most, only a drachm of attar, but gener- 
ally less, even as low as half a drachm. At 
Ghazepore, in India, 200,000 full-grown roses 
are used to get attar of the weight of 165 grains. 

Such consumption of roses implies a high 
price for the article produced. Two centuries 
ago an ounce of attar cost $92 in Persia. As 
the purchasing power of money was more than 
three times as great then as it is now, this price 
was equal to about $300 of our money, in gold, 
or more than $400 in greenbacks. 

At a later date it was sold in India at about 
$200 an ounce. The original price was five 
times its weight in gold. Then it came down 
to its weight in gold; and now it sells in France 
at the rate of four ounces of attar for one of 
gold. But this low price is, it is probable, due 
to adulteration. 

Almost every article that is bought and sold 
is adulterated, and the best articles suffer most 
from adulteration. Attaris the purest of things, 
in its perfect state, consequently it is most adul- 
terated. Probably there is not an ounce of una- 
dulterated attar on earth, save what has been 
manufactured by wealthy persons for them- 
selves, Or was made long ago, and has never 
changed hands. The attar of commerce is ever 
imperfect. 

The French cannot make much attar, because 
their most favored roses yield only one-five- 
thousandth part of the essential oil; but they 
are very, skilful in adulterating the attar of 
other countries. The distilled essence of the 
rose geranium is mostly used by them in this 
cheating process. 

Pure attar’s perfume is well nigh everlasting. 
Had a small vial of attar been put away when 
the article was first manufactured, two hundred 
and fifty-seven years ago, the scent would have 
been as strong to-day as it was then, and the 
quantity but imperceptibly diminished. It may 
be called, as well from its purity as its endur- 
ance, an emblem of immortality. 

Attar dates from the year 1612, and the honor 
of its origin belongs to the Moghul empire, 
which was then at the height of glory. Acci- 


dent made the existence of the essential oil of 
roses known, and the discovery was followed 
up, and art called in to force what nature did 
but slowly. 

This exquisite article is made, either by ex- 
posing rose leaves, soaked in pure water, to 


| who perhaps had never seen one before, said to 





water to artificial heat, and then suddenly cool- 
ing it. In either case the oil ascends to the 
surface, and is taken off by applying fine wool 
to it. The wool is squeezed into little botiles, 
which are tightly sealed. 

The color of the attar is described as being 
generally green, sometimes lemon, or rose color, 
and occasionally brownish. These differences 
in color, it is added, are owing to the various 
processes of manufacture, and the different 
periods at which the roses are gathered. 








VARIETY. 


SPILING A BLANKET. 
When Dr. Lyman Beecher’s wife had a car- 
pet, made and painted by herself, put down on 
her parlor floor, a good elder of the church, 


her, very solemnly, “Sister Beecher, can we have 
all this and heaven too?” The following anec- 
dote is said to be strictly true: 


There is a town in New Hampshire where so 
little is known of the appliances of modern 
days, that throughout the village, until the de- 
but of Rev. Mr. M ,» who had just moved 
from Massachusetts, there was not a carpeted 
room. Of this the minister was not aware, or 
perhaps he would have hesitated at the idea of 
indulging in such an unwonted article of luxury. 
One day a young farmer, having occasion to 
visit the minister, was shown by the minister’s 
daughter into the “best room.” 

When the minister came down to see him, he 
found him sitting on a chair on the door-sill, 
with his legs extending out into the entry. 
Amazed and somewhat puzzled at this unex- 
pected sight, Mr. M. asked him why he didn’t 
go into the parlor. 

“QO!” said he, “I was.afeard of spilin’ your 
blanket by treadin’ on it!” 

His amazement may be imagined, when in- 
formed that the “blanket” was a permanent 
fixture of the room, and was kept for the very 
purpose of being trodden on. 





cangueiiaiaaialiiais 
CHINESE AND AMERICANS. 

Dr. Clarke, in the Atlantic Monthly, gives an 
amusing account of the difference between us 
and the Chinese in many social customs. He 
says: 

In boxing the compass, they say west-north 
instead of north-west, east-south instead of 
south-east, and their compass needle points 
south instead of north. Their soldiers wear 
quilted petticoats, satin boots and bead neck- 
aces, carry umbrellas and fans, and go to a 
night attack with lanterns in their hands, be- 
ing more afraid of the dark than of exposing 
themselves to the enemy. 

The people are very fond of fireworks, but 
prefer to have them in the day-time. Ladies 
ride in wheelbarrows, and cows are driven in 
carriages. While in Europe the feet are put in 
the stocks, in China the stocks are hung round 
the neck. In China the family Name comes 
first, and the personal name afterward. Instead 
of saying Benjamin Franklin or Walter Scott, 
they would say Franklin Benjamin or Scott 
Walter. 

In the recent wars with the English, the man- 
darins or soldiers would sometimes run away, 
and then commit suicide to avoid punishment. 
In getting on a horse the Chinese mount on the 
right side. Their old men fly kites, while the 
little boys look on. The left hand is the side of 
honor, and to keep on your hat is a sign of re- 
spect. Visiting cards are painted red, and are 
four feet long. Their boats are drawn by 
men, but their carriages are moved by sails. 


a 
A MOTHER’S CLAIRVOYANCE, 

It is said that a dumb son of Croesus, king of 
Lydia, when his father was on the point of be- 
ing killed in battle, suddenly acquired the power 
of speech through intense love and anxiety, and 
saved his father’s life. The mother of the late 
Dr. Wayland, when he was a young man, from 
her deep love for her son, or from some other 
unknown cause, had a sight of his danger when 
far away, and was alarmed for him. The story 
is told in his Memoir by his sons: 


When her son was expected home from New 
York, after attending medical lectures there, 
during the winter of 1814-15, Mrs. W., who 
was sitting with her husband, suddenly walked 
the room in great agitation, saying,— 

“Pray formy son! Francis is in danger.” 

So urgent was her request that her husband 
joined her in prayer for his deliverance from 

sril. 
Peat the expected time he returned. His moth- 
er at once asked, “What has taken place?” 

It appeared that while coming up the North 
River, on a sloop, he had fallen overboard, and 
the sloop had passed over him. He was an 
athletic swimmer, and readily kept himself 
afloat till he could be rescued. 





<o——_——- 
TOOTH-DRAWING IN SPAIN. 


A recent traveller in Spain describes an itin- 
erant dentist in the public square of Cadiz, to 
whom a pain-stricken muleteer came, griping 
at his jaw, for assistance. The grave quack di 
not dismount, hardly s ed in his saddle, but, 


pier, with a curiously-twisted steel hilt, that 
hung by his side, slipped the point under the 
muleteer’s black fang, and scooped it out with 
a single twitch. With military precision he 
wiped his sword, slipped it back into its sheath, 
held out his hand for the two-penny fee, touched 
his sombrero, and rode gravely off. 
—_———_@——_—__—. 

PREPARING FOR A FLOGGING. 
Many school-boys, if they had wit enough, 
would like to prepare for a flogging after the 
following style: 

A youngster, who had been detected by his 
father in the act of steaiing some fruit stored 
for winter consumption, was angrily bidden to 
go into the next room and prepare himself for 
a severe flogging. Having finished the work 
which he had in hand, the inexorable parent 
armed himself with a stout horsewhip, and 
went in quest of the culprit, whom he found or- 
namented with a hump at which Quasimodo 
himself would have shuddered. 

“What on earth have you got on your back ?” 
asked the wondering sire. 

“A leather apron,” replied John, “three 
double. You told me to prepare myself fora 
severe flogging, andI guess I’ve done the best 


I could.” 
en 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


At Plymouth, there is, or was, a small green 
opposite the Government House, over which no 
one was allowed to pass. Not acreature was al- 
lowed to approach save the General’s cow; and 
the sentry.had particular orders to turn away 
any one who ventured to cross the forbidden 
turf. One day, old Lady D—, having called 
at the General’s, in order to make a short cut, 
bent her steps across the lawn, when she was 
arrested by the sentry calling out, and desiring 
her to return and go the other road. She re- 
monstrated. The man said he could not disobey 
his orders, which were to prevent any one cross- 
ing that piece of ground. 

“But,” said Lady D——, with a stately air, 
“do you know who I am?” 

“I don’t know who you be, ma’am,” replied 
the immovable sentry, “but I knows who you 
baint—you baint the General’s cow.” 


a 
A COACHMAN’S TESTIMONY. 


On entering the stable of an Irish friend, lately, 
I was delighted to find most pleasing evidence 
of genuine affection between horses and groom. 
One horse actually stretched out his head, and 
commenced licking the face of the coachman. 
“0, your honor,” said the man, “he’s kissing 
me! 
“You do not, I suspect, need a very heavy 
whip when driving your horses ?” 
“Whip, your honor! If I touched that horse 
with a whip, he’d fret like a child. No, sir; 
horses properly and kindly trained very seldom 
need any whip!” 

meapaniallapeaiaics 


THE EIGHT K’S. 


The Hon. Henry Clay was denominated the 
Eight K’s by a coterie of wags in Washington, 
while that gentleman was a member of the 
Senate. He acquired that title thus: A gen- 
tleman sitting in the gallery of the Senate 
Chamber, during an interesting debate, wished 
to point out Mr. Clay to his friend, a foreigner, 
who sat beside him, without disturbing the 
house, and wrote upon a card for him thus: 
“The gentleman upon the left of the speaker in 
Klaret Kolored Koat, with Krimson Kollar, is 
Mr. Klay, member of Kongress from Kentucky.” 


> 


A FARMER in a remote district of the York- 
shire wolds recently met a country rector who 
had been two years absent on travel.’ 

“Mr. Rector,” said the farmer, “you’ve been 
to the Holy Land, I hear.” 

“T have, John, and got back safe, you see.” 

“Well, I often thou’t I’d like to hear about 
that spot. It’s a fine country, I lay.” 

“Well,” said the rector, “I saw Lebanon, and 
Jerusalem, and the twelve palm trees, and the 
wells of water in the at desert, and we went 
across the Jordan, and we went up Mount” —— 

“Excuse me interruptin’ you, Mr. Rector, noo. 
But if it be a fair question, hoo was turmets 
(turnips) looking out yonder ?” 


A LETTER was recently received in New York, 
addressed as follows: 
Bostmaster, blese to sent him strait, 
Ben-syl-vany is der staight; 
Olt Venango, dat’s der gounty, 
Vere oil bours out mit Hefen’s pounty ; 
Franklin, she’s der gounty seat, 


Der Bost Offise on Liberdy shtreet; 
Sharley Taylor, he’s der man; 
Send yust so quick you can. 


A yroune lady of Jefferson, Ohio, mistook a 
bottle of violet ink for perfumery, in the dark- 
ness, the other evening, and put some on her 
handkerchief, which she used to wipe her face, 
and, hastening to church immediately after, she 
created an immense sensation. 


TEMPTATION.—-An aged Quakeress, the other 
afternoon, was seen intently gazing upon a piece 
of richly embroidered satin, displayed in a linen 
draper’s shop window. An Irishman, passing, 
smiled as he saw the fascination of the dame. 
“Ah,” said he, “that’s Satan tempting Eve.” 


“Can you do all sorts of casting here?” asked 
a solemn looking chap at the iron-works the 
other day. “Yes,” said the clerk, preparing to 
take an order, “all sorts.” ‘Well, then,” re- 
turned the solemn inquirer, “I would like to 
have you cast a shadow.” 





with one experienced, far-sighted, keen glance 





the heat of the sun, or, by exposing the rose- 


at the cavernous tooth, drew along Toledo ra- 





War is a beefsteak like a locomotive ?—It is 
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Arnold’s Balsam, 


The best article in all the world to be used as a cure fo, 
Summer Complaints and all diseases of the Bowels, 
Read the statement (one of ten thousand) from a ler. 
gyman: ; 
GEORGETOWN, Mass., June 25, 1869, 
Messrs. GILMAN BROTHERS,— 


I regard it but an act of justice to give youa brig 
statement of my own experience with Dr. Amoi; 
Balsam. 

In the summer of 1865, being then pastor of the 24 Bap- 
tist church in Haverhill, Mass., I was taken With 9 
diarrhea, whieh ultimately assumed a chronic form and 
greatly prostrated my strength and rendered me quite yp. 
fit for labor, either mental or physical. I consulted several 
physicians, and last February I met with a friend who 
was an officer in the late war. He informed me that he 
was prostrated by the same disease while in the army, 
and was entirely cured by Dr. ARNOLD's Batsaw, ang 
such was his confidence in its efficacy that he said ify 
would get a bottle and try it he would warrant meg 
cure. I obtained a bottle, and in less than two weeks 
from the time I commenced taking the medicine, the 
disease was arrested and my health and strength was 
gradually restored, and I am now enjoying quite as good 
health as before the attack, four years ago. 
Respectfully yours, 


39—2w WM. H. DALRYMPLE. 





Many SuFFER rather than take nauseous medicines, 
All who suffer from coughs, colds, irritation of the bron- 
chial tubes or tendency to consumption, will find in Dr. 
Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry a remedy as agreeable 
to the palate as effectualin removing disease. The Bal- 
sam isa pleasant remedy: it is a safe remedy; itis 
powerful remedy; it is a speedy remedy; it is a remedy 
that cures. 40-lw 





How to Purchase a Clothes-Wringer. 

In purchasing a Clothes Wringer we prefer one with 
cog-wheels, as they greatly relieve the rubber rolls from 
strain that would otherwise occur, and add much to the 
durability of the machine. 
The next point is to see that the cog wheels are soar 
ranged as not to fly apart when a large article is passing 
between the rollers. It matters not whether the cog- 
wheels are on one end or both ends of the shaft, if the 
larg icle di t them they are entirely useless, 
This is very important, for, as the larger the article, the 
greater the strain, therefore, if the cog-wheels separate 
so as to disconnect, they are of no service when most 
needed. We have taken some pains to examine the va 
nous Wringers, and much prefer the “Universal,” as 
lately improved, because it has long and strong gean 
(Rowell's Patent Double Gear), and is the only Wringer 
with “patent stop"’ for preventing the cog-wheels from 
separating so far as to lose their power.—New England 
Farmer. 40—lw 








HEAVY EXTRA SUPERFINE CARPETS, $1 50 per yard. 
Extra DouBLE WARP INGRAIN, $1 25 per yard. 
HEAVY ALL WooL KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 00 per yard. 
ALL WOOL INGRAINS, 87%c per yard. 
DunpDrE Linen CARPETS, Tc per yard. 
ALL Woo.” Srair Carpets, 50c per yard. 

Joun J. Peaster & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston. 


TAPESTRY BrussE_s CaRPETS—An invoice of new pat- 
terns just received. For sale at less than market prices. 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston. 


CarpEets—Three-ply, Superfine, Stair Carpetings, Bock- 
ings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedentedly low prices. 
JouN J. PEasLeY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston. 
B.S ares 
VERY CHOICE 
SOUTHMAYD’S 
BROKEN CANDY, 


consisting of twenty-one varieties, is one of the best 
Candies that can be manufactured. 


For purity and quality it cannot be excelled. 
Forty Cents Per Pound. 


102 Tremont Street, corner of Bromfield, 
under Horticultural Hall 
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AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses. or allow a large commission, to sell 


our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
l3w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


30—l2w 
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MERRY MOMENTS, 
Fuk BOYS AND GIRLS. 
If you relish a little fun, 
Such as astory, joke, or pun, 
a —S en -_ 
n monthly parts it doth a 5 
At the low aoe of “TEM penis a year. 
MERRY Moments is the title, 
And ten cents is but a trifle; 
It will neither make nor break 
Those who this little paper take; 
And last but not least you will find 
It is the nicest paper of its kind. CHAS 
No specimen. Enclose ten cents, and address ao 
SCRIBNER, JR., No. 12 East 38th St., N. Y. City. 


THE STEAM TOY- at 
A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL. Being mats ; 
metal, it is free from danger, and can be opt i et led 
child with safety. It will work as long 2s ay ‘ant 
with water. This little apparatus experi 37 col 
ticalty exemplifies the expansibility of gash" rf, 
densaticn of volume, —— -~ = get cqsion of 
force, etc., etc., which may ‘ 
ee to youth valuable scientific instruct! 


pleasing and attraetive form. Sent by mail. prey Bt, 
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not of much account without it’s tender. 


receipt of $100, by O. A, ROORBACH, lz 
New York. 
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